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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue elections to supply annual vacancies in the Municipal Coun- 
cils took place on Wednesday. Though interesting in their re- 
spective localities, the results of these struggles have lost much of 
their political importance from the fact demonstrated at the last 
general election, that superiority in the municipal legislature has 
avery partial and uncertain influence on the choice of Members 
to the House of Commons. At Leicester and Bristol the Re- 
formers displaced Tories; but at Liverpool, Norwich, Hull, and 
other towns, nothing, apparently, was gained by the overthrow of 
the corrupt old corporations. Other influences were too potent 
for the Reformers. The proceedings of some of the Councils 
created active enemies to the Liberal candidates. Mr. Ewart 
suffered from the introduction of the Irish system of education 
into the Public Schools at Liverpool; and the expenses attend- 
ing the establishment of an improved police, aud the cost 
of pensioning dismissed officers, must in a certain degree 
have produced discontent. ‘These causes have also a local opera- 
tion; and therefore something like a reaction would not be sur- 
prising. Few of the returns made on Wednesday have been 
reported; but the information received up to the present time 
affords no pretence for boasting to either party. The Liberals 
have the advantage in Liverpool, Northampton, Exeter, Andover, 
Bewdley, Totnes, Kidderminster, Leicester, Boston, Nottingham, 
Coventry, and Stamford; the Tories in Norwich, Hull, Dover, 
Shrewsbury, Kingston, St. Alban’s, Bridgnorth, Poole, York, 
Grantham, Colchester, and Warwick. In Bristol an equal num- 
ber of each party was returned. 











Mr. O'Connett has given another proof of his readiness to 
make his Irish influence subservient to the views of the Govern- 
ment, by dissolving the National Association. The existence of 
that body during the session of Parliament, would afford the 
Opposition a topic of annoyance; but its dissolution will enable 
OConNELL to speak of it as an election club, which was broken 
up as soon as its temporary purpose was served. Doubtless, if 
need were, it could speedily be reorganized, by the well-trained 
gentlemen» whom O'ConngLL has instructed in the art of com- 
bined agitation. 

O’ConngELL’s speech on moving the dissolution, as well as his 
letter to Lord CLoncurry, exhibit symptoms of dejection. He 
finds it extremely difficult to prop up the Whig Ministers. With 
all his influence it is manifest that he has failed to inspire his 
fellow countrymen with enthusiasm fot them. The titie cam- 
paign has begun; but O’ConneELx has nothing to say about the 
resistance of millions to the “ blood-stained impost”—the parsons 
have gained the victory. It would be a mockery to hold out ex- 
pectation of relief from the Ministerial Tithe Bill. O°CoNNELL 
must confess, that his friends in the Government have proved 
themselves incompetent to deal with the monster grievances of 
Ireland, There is no prospect of obtaining Church Reform, or 
Corporation Reform, or any other institutional improvement, in the 
Next session. The want of courage, or of ability, or of sincerity 
i the Ministry, has placed O'ConNELL in a position the most 
difficult that can be imagined for a popular leader. He must ex- 
tricate himself, and reassume independence of speech and action, 
or his glory will soon depart from him, and his energy become 
Weakness, 


There is a general expectation, founded chiefly on a passage in 
Lord Joun Russe u's address to his constituents, that Ministers 
Will in the next session introduce a measure for the Education of 
the People. Whether they will make the attempt, and if they 
should, how far they are prepared to go, are points on which they 
have not condescended to enlighten the public. But, in the au- 
Ucipation of some plan bearing the semblance of liberality, the 

igh Churehmen are putting on their armour and threatening 

vadly resistance. Some persons seem to imagine that the ques- 


(Latest Epition. 





tions involved in that of national education have little connexion 
with party politics: they will soon discover their mistake. The 
Church question is involved in it; and never was the Church 
party more suspicious, or in worse temper, than at present. They 
will sanction no scheme of national education except in harmony 
with the sectarian views of the Establishment: and here the 
Dissenters fly off. Ministers cannot afford either to exasperate 
the Churehmen or to offend the Dissenters. What then can 
they do? Nothing effectual, we fear. It has been suggested 
that the mere introduction of a measure having popular edu- 
cation for its object, would be useful. To the public it 
would, as sure to excite discussion; but not to Ministers,— 
unless their scheme should be of that comprehensive 
nature which would inlist the feelings and command the sup- 
port of the masses, anxious for really useful knowledge, and 
careless about that species of schooling which goes by the name 
of education. If Ministers, disregarding sectarian prejudice, 
could courageously appeal to the good sense of the country at 
large, and strive honestly to carry a measure suited to the wants 
and wishes of the great body of those who are unable to pros 
cure instruction for themselves, then indeed they might depend 
upon immunity for many transgressions, and acquire the supe 
port of multitudes, now hostile and angry. A plan whose scope 
falls short of this, will fail to secure the assistance of any class 
sufficiently strong and numerous to enable them to resist the 
attacks of the Church party, or of the Dissenters; by either or 
both of whom any scheme they may propose will inevitably be 
assailed. This, it will be perceived, would not even serve them as 
a diversion from politics. 





The Continental journals and the foreign correspondence of the 
daily newspapers have this week been more than usually bire of 
interesting intelligence. The Opposition journals of Paris com- 
plain that, after the lapse of nine days from the arrival of the ae- 
count of the capture of Constantina, no particulars have beea ree 
ceived from General VaLLEE. All the private letters which have 
reached Toulon and Paris, concur, however, in stating the loss of 
the French army to have been very serious. The number of the 
killed is now rated at 1000, and the wounded at 2000. 


The accounts from Spain relate to the marehes and counter- 
marches of Don Cartos and Esparteno. They are confused, 
contradictory, and brief; being chiefly transmitted to Paris by 
telegraph. One fact alone appears certain—that Don Cartos 
would gladly be where he was a twelvemonth ago, in possession 
of his winter-quarters in Navarre. Esp,rtgro complains bitterly 
of wantof supplies from Madrid. He is compelled, he says, to 
multiply enemies of the Queen by levying contributions on the 
peasantry forthe support of his army. The Ministry at Madrid 
is again broken up; and Menpizasat’s friends loudly itsist on 
the necessity of his recall to the Department of Finance; which, 
it is said, is not improbable. 


Lord Howarp pz WALpEN has rendered himself exceedingly 
unpopular in Lisbon, by taking part with the Chartists and the 
Court against the prevailing faction; and one of the Mi- 
nisters, Castro Psruira, has indirectly requested his recall, 
by intimating to Lord Patmersron, that in future it would be 
more agreeable to the Portuguese Government to communicate 
with the British Foreign Secretary without the intervention of the 
Ambassador at Lisbon. The Globe of last night states, that Lord 
Howarp pg WALpEN has obtained leave of absence fur six 
months, and will shortly return home. It would therefore seem 
that Lord Patmgrsron has taken the hint of the Portuguese 
Minister. 

The Cortes have conferred on the Queen the power of pro- 
roguing and dissolving the Cortes at pleasure, and have likewise 
given the Sovereign a veto on the election of peers. This last 
provision materially modifies the article which placed the power of 
electing the members of the Upper Chamber in the hands of the 
People. 


M. Von Buitrersporr, Minister of the Dutchy of Baden at the 
German Diet, bas consented that the fortress of Radstadt, within 
four leagues of the city of Baden, shall be garrisoned by the troops 
of the Confederation; which is the same as quartering an Aus- 
trian army in the very heart of the Grand Duke's territory. This 
concession was made in defiance of the instructions of the Duke, his 
master; but Von BritrersporF was patronized by MeTTeRNICH, 
and when he left the Diet, was made Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Such is the state of degradation to which the minor powers of 
Germany are reduced. 


New York Papers, dated the 9th of Octuber, have been received. 
It appears that M, Van Buren is carrying dis fyaucial gap > 
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sures slowly through Congress. The Senate, by a majority of 
six, had passed the Sub-Treasury Bill, which empowers the Go- 
vernment to keep its own cash and make its own payments 
without the intervention of banks. Congress, it was expected, 
would adjourn on the 16th of October. 





Che Court. 

NortwiTHsTanp1nc the stormy weather which has prevailed during the 
greater part of the week, the Royal party at Brighton have generally 
taken rides in the neighbourhood. Lord Melbourne left the Palace 
on Wednesday morning for London, accompanied by Lord John Rus- 
sell. There have been small dinner-parties at the Palace every even- 
fing. The guests especially mentioned were Lord Melbourne, Lord 
wohn Russell, the Earl of Chichester, the Earl of Surry, Lady and 
Miss Foley, Mr. Laurence, and Lady Jane Peel, Lord and Lady 
Ashley, Lady Frances Cowper, Lord Clinton, and Colonel Wildman. 

The Queen is expected to arrive at Buckingham Palace, from 
Brighton, this evening. 

Sir John Conroy, who retains his office of Secretary to the Dutchess 
of Kent, arrived at Kensington Palace, from his seat in Wales, on Sa- 
turday last. 





The Metropolis. 

On Thursday, the Lord Mayor Elect, attended by the Recorder and 
other City officers, was presented to the Lord Chancellor, at the Chan- 
cellor’s residence in Bruton Street. The Recorder dwelt in the usual 
complimentary strain on the high character and valuable services of 
Mr. Cowan; he also touched on his genealogical respectability— 

He had lived fifty years in the place in which he at that moment carried on 
business; and he was descended Poni a family who were highly respected in 
Stirling and Perth, in one of which towns an ancestor of his built an hospital, 
which still went by his name. Mr. Cowan fully sustained the character of his 
Progenitors; and the Recorder felt confident that a gentleman so well qualified 
4n every respect, and possessing in so high a degree the respect and esteem of 
his fellow citizens, would be approved of by her Majesty as Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Lord Cottenham briefly expressed her Majesty’s high approbation of 
the choice of the citizens of London. 


The route of the Queen to the City on Thursday next is not exactly 
known; but it will be either along Pall Mall, or through the Horse 
Guards by Charing Cross to the Strand, and thence by the principal 
streets to the Guildhall. The shopkeepers and inhabitants are making 
preparations to accommodate spectators, and considerayle sums are 
asked and given for good seats. Covered benches have been erected 
on the sides of the churches in the Strand, and Fleet Street, and St. 
Paul's. The gates at Temple Bar have been repaired and painted; 
and even Child’s banking-house, for so many years dingy and dirty, 
has assumed a cleanly and cheery aspect in honour of the great day. 
The Police Committee have issued from the Guildhall the following 
programme of the civic procession. 

1, THfat the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs receive her Majesty at Temple Bar, 
and precede her Majesty on horseback to the Guildhall. 

2. That upon her Majesty entering the City the Lord Mayor deliver to her Majesty 
the Sword of State, according to usual custom. 

3. That the procession from Temple Bar be formed in the following order: 

Police Officers, 
The Six Members appointed by the Court of Common 
Council, in their mazarine gowns, two abreast, 
each attended by a groom. 
The Sheriffs, in full dress, in their scarlet gowns and chains, 
each attended by a Sergeant and a Groom, 

The Aldermen, in full dress, in their scarlet gowns, those 
past the chair in their chains, with their Beadles 
carrying their maces on their right side, anda 
groom each on their left, two abreast, the 
Juniors first, and so down to 
the Seniors. 

The Sword. Bearer and the Mace-Bearer. 

The Lord Mayor, in ful! dress, with a crimson velvet robe, and 
collar of SS. immediately preceding her Majesty. 

4. That the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, Sleriffs, and City Officers, his Lord- 
ship iu his entertaining gown, with the collar of SS and jewel ; the Aldermen in their 
scarlet gowns, those past the chair in their chains; the Sheriffs in their scarlet gowns 
and chains; and the Recorder and City Officers in their gowns, attend at the entrance 
of the Guildhall to precede her Majesty to the Council Chamber, and attend her 
Majesty till seated, when the Recorder should address her Majesty with suitable 
sompliments. 

5. That the Aldermen and Sheriffs, with their ladies, be introduced to her Majesty 
in the Council Chamber, upon her Majesty’s arrival there, in like manner as upon 
former occasions, 

6. That the Lord Mayor, and not less than six Aldermen, according to seniority, 
with the Recorder and Sheriffs, precede her Majesty to the Royal table in the Guild- 
hall, and attend upon her Majesty at dinner. 

7. That the Lady Mayoress be requested to receive her Majesty at the entrance of 
the Guildhall, and also to attend upon her Majesty at dinner. 

8. That the Aldermen be requested to be in their carriages with their ladies, and 
enter the barrier at Temple Bar by a quarter of an hour before two o'clock at the 
latest; and, as soon as the Aldermen alight, that the carriages, with their ladies, im- 
mediately proceed to the Guildhall, so that no interruption may take place to her 
Majesty’s procession. 

There will be a general illumination in the evening, “wind and 
weather permitting.” A foolish intention of the Lumber Troop to 
fire a salute from the roof of Anderton's Coffeehouse on the arrival of 
the Queen at Temple-bar, has been prevented by an order of the 
Police Committee, prohibiting the discharge of fire-arms. 


A special general meeting of the proprietors of East India Stock 
was held on Wednesday, for the purpose of considering a resolution 
of the Court of Directors to grant a sum of 20,0001. to the Marquis 
Wellesley. The grounds on which the Directors proposed the 
gtant were stated in a report read by the Chairman to the meeting— 

“The Court having learnt with deep regret that the ‘Marquis Wellesley is 
involved in pecuniary difficulties which greatly interrupt his personal comfort 
in the decline of life, have been led to view his Lordship’s career in India, 
with the view of considering whether it would not become the Company to offer 
some further acknowledgment of the distinguished services of that illustrious 
individual. 

“The Court observe, that upon the fall of Seringapatam an intention was 
entertained of appropriating from the value of the military stores captured 
there a sum of 100,000/. to the Marquis Wellesley ; which intention was aban- 
doned, on his Lordship’s own suggestion, from motives of delicacy towards the 








army 3 and it was then determined by the Company to grant to the Marquis an 
anntity of 5.0002; which is still paid, but in which there is too much reason 
to apptehend that his Lordship has very little if any beneficial interest. 

‘“« After the fall of Seringapatam, Lord Wellesley continued to bold for 
several years the Office of Governor-General ;; and during that period, military 
operations were conducted upon an extensive scale, and with brilliant success, 
and diplomatic arrangements were concluded upon which the maintenance and 
consolidation of the British power in India have since essentially depended. 

‘‘The grounds upon which the said grant is recommended are the di» 
tinguished and important services of the Marquis Wellesley while he held the 
office of Governor-General of India, and his Lordship’s present circumstances,” 

In a discussion which followed, Sir James Carnac, the chairman, the 
deputy chairman, Sir Harcourt Jones, Mr. Weeding, Mr. Richard 
Jenkins, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. Astell, and Sir 
Robert Campbell, supported the grant: Mr. Fielder, Mr. Marjori. 
banks, and Mr. Marriott opposed it,—chiefly on the ground that the 
Marquis bad been sufficiently paid for his services, and that to vote him 
an additional sum on account of his distressed circumstances would 
establish a dangerous precedent. On the question being put to the 
vote, all the proprietors present except nine voted for the grant. 





At a numerous meeting of working men, held on Wednesday night 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, Circus Street, Marylebone, it was re. 
solved to reorganize the Radical Association of Marylebone, with the 
view to procure for the operatives their just influence in the House of 
Commons. 

The annual dinner in commemoration of the acquittal of Hardy, 
Thelwall, and Hornei Tooke, will take place on Monday. Mr, 
Charles Buller has promised to act as chairman. 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday; Sir John Campbell 
obtained a rule for a criminal information against Mr. Fleming, M.P., 
for sending a challenge to Mr. Kirkpatrick, a solicitor in the Isle of 
Wight. The two gentlemen had a quatrel arising out of the late elec. 
tion for Hampshire. 

On the same day, the Court granted a rule for a criminal injunction 
to the celebrated physician, Sir Charles Clarke, against Mr. Ford, an 
attorney. Sir Charles had attended a lady who lived under Ford's pro- 
tection: and Ford had charged him with keeping up an improper con- 
nexion with her, and administering improper medicines. Sir Charles, 
in his affidavit, contradicted these assertions in the most distinct man- 
ner; and produced a number of letters which had passed between his 
patient and himself, to prove that he had never exceeded the limits of 
propriety in his intercourse with her. 

Yesterday, Sir John Campbell obtained a rule on bebalf of Mr, 
Russell Bowlby, Lord Durham’s correspondent, against the publisher 
of the Newcastle Journal. Mr. Bowlby had been stigmatized in that 
paper as an Atheist and Infidel, a Radical agitator, and a man living 
without God. Mr. Bowlby swore that he had never doubted the 
existence of a Supreme Being; and the affidavits of several other per- 
sons, who had known Mr. Bowlby for many years, were read, to the 
effect that Mr. Bowlby had always expressed a firm belief in the 
existence of God. Mr. Bowlby’s real offence seems to have been, his 
activity as a Reformer. 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, George Smith, was 
tried tor the murder of Chaplin, the shoemaker, at Hampstead. The 
evidence for the prosecution varied little from that given at the Coro- 
ner’s inquest. Captain Horton and Captain Chisholm, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, spoke well of the prisoner's general conduct, and said 
that he was discharged in consequence of his extreme stupidity. 
Richard Smith, the prisoner’s brother, gave the following account of 
the scuffle in which Chaplin fell— 

The prisoner, before his discharge, had been in the Hospital, and was still 
in a weak state; after leaving the Horse-shoes public-house, on the night in 
question, they went to the King Willian public- house, and had some liquor; 
they afterwards missed the path and got into the Mews, but having been 
directed in their proper course they returned; they had gone about two yards 
up the lane, when the deceased came up to them, and Chaplin struck the 
witness and knocked him down; his bayonet fell from the scabbard upon the 
stones, and made a noise which might have been heard at some distance, ao 
Chaplin picked it up; the prisoner had gone on about twenty yards, and Chap- 
lin immediately followed him with the bayouet; witness did not see what took 
place, but the prisoner cried out, ‘ Don't kill me, don’t kill me !” a great 
struggle then took place between them, and very soon after Chaplin exclaimed 
that he was stabbed ; witness then got up from the ground, and Chaplin rap 
towards him; an alarm was made, and witness and his brother ran off. 

After a minute summary of the evidence by the Court, the Jury 
retired at six o’clock ; and after two hours consideration brought in & 
verdict of “ manslaughter,” with a strong recommendation to mercy, on 
account of the prisoner's good character. 

On Thursday, sentences were passed on the prisoners convicted. 
Charles Parr was sentenced to transportation for life; his offence was 
gilding a sixpence and passing it for a half-sovereign, The Recorder 
said that the Mint Commissioners thought it right to ‘ make an ex 
ample’ of him. Seven men and two women were ordered to be trans: 
ported for fifteen years; three men and six women for fourteen; and 
forty one others for seven years. The sentence on George Smith was 
postponed till the next day ; when smith was ordered to be imprisone 
for six months in the House of Correction, 





At the Mansionhouse, yesterday, Captain Bush, who is employed 
by the Commercial Steam-boat Company to raise the wreck of = 
Apollo, off Greenhithe, stated that an accident bad occurred “ 
had put a stop to his operations. Early on Thursday morning, (06 
Surry; a brig from Stockton, ran foul of the steamer on which the = 
were working, and damaged it so much, that not long afterwards | 
sunk; and now the two steam- bouts must be raised together, if at a. 
The damage would amount to between 2,000/. and 3,000/ It “ 
committed wantonly; for the brig was warned off, and might yours 
have kept clear of the steamer. The Lord Mayor promised _ 
inquiry into the circumstances; the owners of the brig were liabie 
for the damage done. 

Another irruption of water into the Thames Tunnel occurred yes: 
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terday. The following account of the accident was sent to the news- 
papers by Me. Charlier, Clerk to.the Company. 

« At afew minutes before four o’clock in the morning, (it being nearly high 
water, ) a sudden irruption of the river took place and:filled the tunnel. Every 
necessary precaution had sbeen previously taken to secure the retreat of the 
workmen in case of any accident taking place; but, unfortunately, on calling 
ever their names, one of the miners was found missing; and upon inquiry 
being made of his fellow workmen, it was ascertained: that he was last seen re- 
turning to the shield, instead of attending to the orders which had been then 
given for all men to ascend the shaft; and which was safely effected by about 
seventy other individuals.” 


In the early part of the week, reports were prevalent that cases of 
cholera had appeared in the Eastern parts of London ; but inquiries 
having been made, no cases of the Asiatic cholera were discovered. 
Mr. William Marsden, Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, in a 
letter to the newspapers, says— 

«] made it my business to visit all the low and crowded places throughout 
the City ; and am happy to say, that not a single case could either be met with 
or heard of in any way approaching in character to cholera; but on the con- 
trary, I found the lower classes in those neighbourhoods in a far mere healthy 
condition than is usually the case at this seasonof the year. I mustfurther add, 
that at the Royal Free Hospital, Greville Street, Hatton Garden, where up- 
wards of 200 destitute persons apply for medical relief daily, nothing like 
cholera has been seen during the last three years. 





Che Country. 


A party, comprising many of the influential Liberals of East 
Cornwall, dined together at Bodmin on Monday. The names of the 
following gentlemen are mentioned,—Sir William Molesworth, Mr. 
A. O. Mole-worth, Mr. John Rundle, M.P., Sir William Trelawny, 
Mr. N. K. Norway, the Reverend Mr. Stephens, Mr. T. Wool- 
combe, Mr. E. Duppa, and Mr. Leader, M.P. Mr. George Cots- 
wold Call was in the chair. The health of “ Sir William Trelawny 
and Sir William Molesworth” followed the usual loyal toasts; and was 
acknowledged by both those gentlemen. Sir William Trelawny 
attributed his defeat at the election, not to the lukewarmness of his 
friends, or to any real reaction in favour of Toryism, but tothe defects 
of the Reform Act— 

“ That Reform Bill, long as we struggled for it, good as we thought it, has 
not done so much or worked so well as we thought it would. This is either a 
representative government, or itis not; if it is a representative government, it 
isa mockery to say that the constitution of the present constituency is good. 
In order to promote a further Reform, I would recommend you te agitate— 
agitate at all your meetings, at your vestries, your markets, your ordinaries, in 
the field and by the fire-side; struggle on again for Reform in Parliament, for 
you have not got it yet.” 

Sir William Molesworth said that words could not express his sorrow 
and vexation at the result of the late contest for East Cornwall. But 
the independent yeomanry were not to blame: they were only van- 
quished by a superior force. It might be a sort of consolation to them, 
that their case was not peculiar, for in twenty-three out of twenty-five 
county contests the Reformers had been defeated: the case of East 
Cornwall was only that of most of the counties; and if the same 
causes of defeat were allowed to continue, hardly a single Reformer 
would be returned for the agricultural districts. Sir William then de- 
scribed the great advantages of position which the Liberals possessed in 
the late contest; notwithstanding which, none but “the hireling syco- 
phants of a base press, or those feeble-minded persons who view facts 
through the distorting medium of their wishes, could deny that the 
Liberal party had been defeated.” The causes of defeat were evident— 

“ It was occasioned by the unprincipled intimidation exercised over the votes 
of the electors; by the unwearied exertions of the Tories in the Registration 
Courts ; and lastly, by the general political apathy of the people. Until the 
two first causes are removed, except in periods of extreme political excitement 
defeat will only succeed defeat. For I trust that Reformers will not have re- 
course to counter-intimidation,—though undoubtedly, if it were exercised by 
the masses upon those above them, the effect would be irresistible, and the 
power of the Tories annihilated,—but it is only the extremest necessity which 
at the last moment would justify the use of such means. In the Registration 
Courts, the Tories have a great advantage over the Reformers, on account of 
the superior wealth of individuals of the former party; though the aggregate 
property of the Reformers is far greater than that of their opponents. More- 
over, the selfish views of the Tories afford them stronger inducements to expend 
large suns of money in elections, than those persons whose only motive to exer- 
tion is the public good. Now, what in your opinion is the remedy for these 
evils? (An Elector—“ The Ballot! Tremendous cheering.) Yes, the 
Ballot alone will enable the elector freely and conscientiously to vote in accord- 
ance with his wishes. The Ballot will render the exertions of the Tories in 
the Registration Courts useless; for though they would still be able to place 
their dependents upon the register, they would no longer be able to control the 
votes thus made: and at heart their dependents are most of them Liberals. 
Without the Ballot, Iam convinced nothing can be effected. I, for one, am 
strongly in favour of many Reforms. I wish for Triennial Parliaments—for 
the attainment of which I think the Ballot is necessary; and an extension of the 
suffrage to all householders, at least. Iam most anxious for a good system of 
general education, and a complete reform of the Irish Church. ( Cheering.) 
These are questions of paramount importance, which ought now and ever to be 
agitated and discussed ; and which, as they are of the utmost consequence to 
the progress and wellbeing of the community, ought, in the minds of all sin- 
cere friends of the people, to outweigh every consideration of a party nature.” 

What would be the conduct of Ministers with regard to the Ballot? 

‘IT sincerely trust, both for the sake of the popular cause and for their own 
sakes, they are now prepared, without hesitation, to declare themselves in favour 
of the Bailot, and to use every means in their power to make secret suffrage the 
Jaw of the land. By thus acting, they would excite enthusiasm among the 
nation. By proposing the most effective remedy to the evils of the present 
electoral system, they would be justified in calling upon the people for support. 
On no fother terms, at present, can the People justly be called upon to make 
one single effort in favour of any Ministry. For, now that the electors have 

experienced in its fullest extent the hideous magnitude of the evils of the present 
System of suffrage—have seen the demoralization and corruption consequent 
upon the undue influence of the aristocracy, and are convinced by repeated 
€xperience that neither feelings of honour nor sense of moral reprobation will 
Prevent the greatest portion of that class from being guilty of these crimes,— 
L contend that, with these Seelings and these convictions, Liberal electors 
would not be bound, either ‘by interest or by any higher considerations, to 
make exertions and suffer the sacrifices consequent upon such exertions for 
the sake of maintaining an Administration who would remain unpledged to 





the Ballot. But if the Ministry should be wise enough to declare in favour of 
secret suffrage, and should find it impossible to carry this measure, either on 
account of the opposition of the body of hereditary legislators, or on account of 
the numerous friends and relatives of that body who through the vices of the 
electoral .system are returned for most of our counties and smaller boroughs, 
and who in mockery are termed Representatives of the People,—if by the 
efforts of these mercenary men, Ministers should be defeated, then let there be 
an appeal to the nation. In my opinion, that appeal would be successful ; for 
I most firmly believe the electors sufficiently o -- their electoral rights, and 
as earnestly desire to exercise those rights in freedom; and when the opportu- 
nity is offered, will fearlessly and actively work for the attainment of that end. 
Without some decided step,—without some act that will rally the People of 
England around the present Administration, I cannot refrain from coming 
reluctanily to the conclusion, that the period cannot be far distant when the 
Tories will reusurp power.” 

He did not wish to attack or accuse Ministers; for no advantage 
could at present result from it. He wished them to retain power, were 
it only for the sake of proper distribution of patronage in Ireland. 
But, unless Ministers did something to revive the dormant energies of 
the People, their own doom was sealed. ‘Their small majority would 
be destroyed by Tory petitions, and the elections that would arise on 
single vacancies. 

‘* In such a crisis, men of superior intellects, in possession of political power, 
show their real greatness; whilst inferior minds sink into that insignificance 
for which nature originally intended them. In such a crisis as this, a bold and 
determined policy is the only prudent one—the only one likely to be successful, 
With it, even failure is attended with honour. On the other hand, to attempt 
to conciliate foes—to pursue a temporizing policy, is the conduct of the most 
feeble-rminded—is the sure forerunner of destruction; and it is invariably fol- 
lowed by disgrace. How Ministers will act, I cannot pretend to say ; though 
I must confess that my fears are greater than my hopes. Dark, however, as 
are the immediate prospects of the Liberal party, still Iam in no way what- 
ever inclined to despair or even to doubt of the ultimate success of the good 
cause. I put firm faith and trust in the intelligence of the People. I am con- 
vineed of the gradual and even rapid progress of Liberal principles, among the 
masses; but the masses have not as yet been accustomed to depend upon them- 
selves; they have, from the rematest period, been misgoverned by the ariste- 
cratic classes, and compelled to take their leaders from these classes alone. In 
those leaders they have heen disappointed; and, not knowing whence to select 
others, they are in a state of political despondency. Fortunately their preju- 
dices in favour of the government of an aristocracy are gradually fading away, 
and becoming extinct. The salutary conviction is every day gaining ground 
amongst them, thet both that portion of the Aristocracy which at times profess 
to a certain extent Liberal opinions and assume the name of moderate Re- 
formers, and likewise that other faction which more boldly avows its hostility 
to the People and its dread of popular influence,—both the one and the 
other, on account of their prejudices, their selfishness, and their want 
of sympathy with the People, will never bestir themselves in the People’s 
cause, and consequently both are equally unfit to be the rulers of this great 
nation. The period will arrive, and neither the petty strife of factions nor the 
political profligacy of individuals can prevent its speedy arrival, when the 
People will place confidence in themselves, and select their leaders without 
reference to the Aristocracy. Then, indeed, will be the triumph of the popular 
cause.” 

The Chairman then gave the health of Sir Hussey Vivian; and took 
the opportunity to state, that nothing could have been more honourable 
than Sir Hussey’s conduct in the late contest. He had done his ut- 
most in every possible way to secure the return of Sir William Tre- 
lawny, even in preference to his own. 

Mr. Leader’s health followed, and that gentleman addressed the 
company. He said that unless the Liberals eounteracted the efforts 
of the Tories by presenting numerous petitions against Tory Members, 
the probability was that the present Ministry would lose their small 
majority in the Commons, and that the Tories would rush like wolves 
on office. But they would not long be able to retain it— 

“In their new character of Couservative Reformers, they have been recently 
setting an example of agitating ; they have been agitating for the preservation 
of the venerable fabric of the Church—which no one wished to pull down. 
They have been agitating against the domination over England of .O’Connell 
and the Irish—who, far from wishing to dumineer over England, ask only for 
justice in their own division of the country. They have been agitating for 
justice to the poor—whose worst enemies they have ever been. Should they 
regain office, their good example will not be forgotten; they will then have 
agitation enough, and know at last what agitation means. In Great Britain, 
there will be agitation for extended suffrage—for shorter Parliaments, for the 
Ballot—for all those reforms in Church and State which fair representation 
would insure; and in Ireland, it will need a stronger word than agitation to 
describe the state of that unhappy country, should the Orange faction again be- 
come dominant. In the Colonies, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to uphold the old Tory system. The North American Colonies, already in- 
cited by years of misgovernment, and recently by insult, would not bear the 
strong measures of the Tories, and would either separate in violence and hosti- 
lity from England, or involve us in a doubtful, unprofitable, and disgraceful 
war. A Tory Government could not stand long against the opposition and the 
obstacles it would inevitably have to encounter; but its mere establishment 
might cause much mischief and much misery. Some men talk of a Coalition 
Government between what are called the Moderate men of the Whig and Tory 
parties. Now, supposing that any men of the present Whig party could be 
found base enough to desert all their former principles, and openly to coalesce 
with a portion of the Tories, those are great obstacles in the way of any govern- 
ment which they could jointly form. They would be heartily supported by 
none; they would hate and suspect each other, and would be hated and sus- 
pected by the people; and they would, probably, soon quarrel over the division 
of the spoil, and the sharing of power. Even from such a coalition this good 
effect would result, that it would at once distinctly draw the line between the 
Aristocratic and the Democratic parties; and would show the People clearly 
how entirely, under the present system, they are at the mercy of the Aristo- 
cracy, and would rouse them to cast off the yoke. Of the two parties, however, 
as at present composed, that one will probably guin the immediate victory which 
exhibits the greater share of activity, energy, and combination.” 

Mr. Leader thought that Lord Durham had been severely treated by 
a part of the Liberal press; and was willing to augur a favourable 
change in the mind of Ministers from the decided manner in which a 
nobleman so nearly connected with them, avowed his opinion in favour 
of the Ballot. Mr. Leader thought the Ministers would find it neces- 
sary to concede the Ballot for their own preservation. 

The next toast was “ Her Majesty’s Ministers, and the Reformers 
of Westminster.” Mr. Leader being called upon, said that be must 
drink the toast ‘ The Reformers of Westminster and her Majesty’s 
Ministers,”—putting his own constituents first ; as, though he was cer- 
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tainly desirous of giving Ministers his support, he had frequently been 
eompelled to vote against them ; and be must always sacrifice Ministers 
to the maintenance of bis principles. 

The other speakers were Mr. Rundle, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Nor- 
way. In the course of the evening, a splendid silver cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Norway, as a mark of respect and gratitude for his ser- 
vices to the Reform cause;‘and that gentleman spoke his thanks in 
warm and eloquent terms. 


A large meeting of the Reformers of North Devon was held on the 
25th ultimo, at Southmolton; the Honourable N. Fellowes in the 
ehair. At this meeting it was announced by Sir H. P. Davie, Bart. 
that Mr. J. W. Buller, of Downes, would be brought forward in the 
event of a vacancy; and the announcement was received with en- 
thusiasm. 


On Monday, 2,000 inhabitants of Stroud and the neighbourhood 

held a meeting at Stroud to petition Parliament for the Ballot. A 
model of Mr. Grote’s ballot-box was exhibited to the meeting. Some 
opposition was got up by a few Tories, but the vast majority were 
warmly in favour of the petition. Lord John Russell, we presume, 
will be required to present the petition from his constituents. 
# A public meeting for the same purpose, summoned by the Mayor, 
was held in Lincoln on the 26th ultimo. Several of the speakers 
declared that the events of the late election had made them reluctant 
converts to the necessity of secret voting. 

Mr. O'Connell is to dine with the Liberals of Stockport on the 
13th instant. More than two thousand tickets were sold in a short 
time. 

The Tories have resolved to present a petition against the return of 
Mr. Finch, M.P. for Walsall. 

The North Wiltshire registration has been favourable to the Tories, 
according to the published numbers of claims and objections substan- 
tiated. 

According to the Leeds Mercury, the entire gain of the Liberals on 
the Yorkshire West Riding Registration is 496. 

An attempt of the Earl of Westmorland to create voters for the 
county of Huntingdon, by giving fictitious annuities to two individuals, 
has drawn forth the severe reprobation of the Revising Barrister in 
that county.—Leeds Mercury. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle complains that in East 
Gloucestershire the influence of the Whig landed proprietors is thrown 
into the Tory scale by the influence of Tory agents, whilst no Tory 
nobleman or squire ever thinks of employing a Liberal agent. Had 
there been a contest at the last election, it is probable that the Tories 
would have returned both Members, instead of one, for East Glouces- 
tershire. 
~ Mr. Methuen has caused a communication to be inserted in the 
Wiltshire Ministerial print, in which he denies having sent the notice 
to quit for the reasons assigned by his own agent, but because he had a 
personal dislike to some of Mr, Little’s family who bad given him 
offence, independent of politics.—Devizes Gazette. {It is unlucky 
that Mr. Methuen should have chosen the time he did to show his per- 
sonal resentment to his tenant. ] 


Mr. Edward John Stanley dined at Hyde, on the 27th ultimo, with 
about seven hundred of his North Cheshire constituents; Mr. Charles 
Hindley, M.P., in the chair. Some loyal toasts were drunk, and then 
Mr. Hindley gave “ Her Majesty’s Ministers.” He said, that in 
giving this toast, it was necessary for him to observe, that if he were 
attached to any party, it was that of the Radical Reformers. He 
stood there, as among his own constituents, a Radical— 

Therefore, he desired to be understood, in proposing the toast, that he did 
not give his assent to every measure which had been intreduced into Parlia- 
ment by her Majesty’s Ministers. His votes in Parliament would prove that 

oint: but at the same time, it waa only justice to state, that the Ministry had 
ecn actuated by the best intentions; and he also believed that they were the 
best Ministry which the present circumstances of tbe country would allow us 
to have. There were some people calling themselves Radicals, but whose real 
characters he could only explain by entering into a consideration of human 
nature in the abstract, who seemed to imagine that the country would gain 
something if they could turn the present Administration out and let a Tory 
Adiinistration in. He entertained no such opinion. He utterly repudiated 
auy such ideas It would be the height of madness to turn out the present 
Administration and let in the Torics. He was firmly of this opinion, holding 
the welfare of his country as his polar star, and he would not allow any thing 
else to occupy his mind; but, holding this opinion, he would give his support 
to that Ministry which was the best calculated to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the country. Zhe Whigs—and he hoped they were going to be, 
as an honourable friend of his had said the other night, practical Radicals— 
would give the People a dividend of five shillings in the pound ; but he had 
never yet heard of a Tory offering more than half-a-crown. Would they advise 
hiss: tv throw away the five shillings and take the half-crown? He called upon 
al! classes of Reformers to act like men of sense, and support the present 
Alinistry, who, under present circumstances, were the best that could be got ; 
and so long as he Sound that they were the best Ministry that could be got, they 
should have his best support, whilst the happiness and liberty of the people 
were his polar star. 

[Does Mr. Hindley, who is an honest Reformer and a clever man, 
belicve that the Whigs can give even sixpence in the pound? One 
of their chief organs bas warned us, that in the next Parliament 
no measure disagreeable to the High Church and Tory party can 
be carried. A numerous and well-organized Opposition might force 
more from the Tories, than the well-intentioned Whigs have it in their 
power to bestow now. The time was when the Whigs might have 
done all that the Radical Mr. Hindley desires; but they preferred the 
system of conciliation ; and herein, if the history of many elections 
were disclosed, would be found the secret of their recent disasters. ] 

Mr. Stanley, in reply to the toast, said that Ministers had done too 
much for the Tories. Some thought they had done too little for the 
eountry ; but could they have done more? Mr. Stanley then referred 
to the Corporation Reform and the Registration Acts, as proof that the 

Whigs had done much; though certainly they had, without success, 
attempted e great deal more, 


ee 


The cause of liberty and good government had been. much in danger, by the 
diversity of great questions which had been prematurely brought forward, and 
discussed before the country was ready to receive them. Again, other questions 
had been brought forward before the country for discussion, which were like 
seed which was sown, and which at the proper time would bring forth their re. 
spective fruits; and if they proved to be good the country would receive them, 
and if they were bad the country would be against them. Although not one 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, he could safely say that they would bring before 
Parliament such measures as were best calculated to promote the cause of ciyil 
and religious liberty ; that they would still endeavour to do justice to that un. 
fortunate portion of her Majesty's dominions, Ireland; and that they would en. 
deavour, so far as in them lay, to act to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects so 
as to unite them strongly together around the Sovereign and her throne, be. 
cause she felt that the best security for her throne consisted in the affection and 
love of her subjects. 

When his own health was given, Mr. Stanley defended ‘ Ministers 
from the charge of hostility to the Church, and pleaded their cause as 
friends to civil and religious liberty. 

Several speeches followed. Mr. Mark Phillips alluded to his oppo. 
sition to Lord Grey’s Coercion Bill, which was not “ justice to Ireland ;” 
and pledged himself to support any measure which promised to im. 
prove the condition of the Irish people. Mr. Brotherton said that a 
few days before he had been called a “« Whig” by one of his friends; 
but he professed himself to be a Radical. [The mistake of Mr, 
Brotherton’s friend was natural enough.] Mr. Archibald Prentice 
advocated the Vote by Ballot, and Mr. Thornely, M.P., Free Trade, 


On Thursday week, between two and three thousand persons, 
anxious to promote national education, assembled in the theatre at 
Manchester. The pit was covered over so as to form one room with 
the stage. The boxes were filled principally with ladies. The gal- 
leries were given up to the members of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Mr. Mark Phillips took the chair. Lord Brougham had been expected 
to attend the meeting; but a letter was read by the Chairman from 
his Lordship, then at St. Leonard’s, mentioning illness in his family as 
the reason of his absence. In his letter Lord Brougham expressed 
warm approbation of the object of the meeting— 

‘< I regard it as an event of signal importance—one which can hardly fail to 
aid materially in the exertions that must be made in the approaching session— 
one which I am certain will be productive of the happiest consequences in case 
those exertions should, from whatever causes, prove unsuccessful. I would 
fain hope that the disappointment of our just expectations is not likely to hap- 
pen. ‘9 evertheless, in these times, it is good to be prepared for the worst.” 


His Lordship dwelt on the importance of education to the working 
classes, but warned the meeting not to lose sight of political improve- 
ment— 

‘* The education of the working classes generally is beyond all comparison the 
most important subject to which the attention of the country can be directed ; 
but I desire not to be misunderstood. Little as I should wish to mix political 
matters with a question in which all parties ought to agree, because all have 
the same interest in it, I must yet protest against the supposition that we can 
ever regard any extension of education as a substitute for the enjoyment of 
political rights. On the contrary, I consider that the amplest extension of 
those rights is only prevented by the limited enjoyment of the advantages of 
education; and truly I know of no class in the community more worthy of 
possessing those rights, or more likely to use them conscientiously, indepen- 
dently, and for the interest of the State both safely and beneficially, than the 
well-informed artisans, who have already struggled with the difficulties of their 
situation, and have provided for their own instruction, notwithstanding the 
manifold defects of our present system (if wecan call it a system) of education.” 

The speakers at the meeting were the Chairman, Mr. Wilderspin, 
known as the founder of numerous Infant Schools, Mr. Wyse, M.P., 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, Mr. Matthias of Philadelphia, Mr. James Hey- 
wood, and Dr. Gerard. Mr. Wyse, with his usual eloquence, main- 
tained the right of the humblest individual to the blessing of education. 
He warmly repudiated the notion that any danger to valuable institu- 
tions could arise from instructing the people— 

‘¢ There are those who consider education as the giant steam-engine in the 
hands of the child. They are those who look foveal with alarm to every suc- 
cessive enlargement of the domain of intelligence—who declare it is scrutinizing 
into the ways of Providence to consider a single dispensation of bis mighty will 
—who consider a balloon in the heavens as a trespass upon the domain of 
Almighty power—who believe geometry is an enemy of religion, whu regard 
astronomy as impiety, and treat all natural philosophy as but another shape of 
error and infidelity. But when I speak of these men, or when I talk of such 
impiety, or such persons, I would rather say, not what, but who are they who 
oppose education! Is it the people who oppose education? Is it they who 
have bought what they have by struggle and exertion—who catch each glimpse 
that comes upon them and cherish it with tenfold affection, even the most dis- 
tant ray? Is it the men from whom we derive our strength, and who ask in 
return for that strength what we can give them by way of instruction? What 
is education to them? Why, what is it but to allow them to make use of the 
mind, to move the arm, to stir the muscle, to exercise the thought? Why 
should any portion of the common family of man be kept from reaching 
the height of any one amongst us? Why should there be any Brabminical 
law here to teach us to bind up the arm of intelligence? The poor man 
possessed the like body, was constituted of the same being as ourselves, 
and the same God who gave us strength to use our arm and to go for 
ward in the march, also urged and instigated him to think as we thik, 
and to speak as we speak. And what power would that be that, hiving 
once opened this light, would extinguish it lest there should be over much of 
it? But the people, though they had not over much light, were becoming 
better informed than their masters; and could it be expected that they would 
not goon? If the aristocracy were not going on, by what sort of preeminence 
cculd they expect to hold their place in thescale ?_ By being less ignorant than 
the ignorant, or by being more enlightened than the enlightened? If they 
wished to put a barrier to the human mind, where was the line to be drawa, 
and at what epoch? Was it the Church that would oppose education—a church 
professing to use its authority in favour of men—a church calling upon mao to 
inquire—a church calling upon man to judge according to his inquiries—& 
church calling upon man to act according to his honest judgment—was this a 
church to stand forward at this day against the progress of light amongst the 
people? Was this church, when man had opened the book of life, to set itself 
upon the other book of revelation and prevent man from finding out the views 
of the providence of God, and take away that new motive for fearing his om- 
niscience and omnipotence?” Such a church he did not believe the Protestant 
Establishment to be. If it were such a church, it would not be the church of 
the Publican, but the church of the Pharisee. If it were such a church, it 





could not stand against the march of education: for what did education 
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for? Truth, truth! Was a church founded upon inquiry to fear truth? No; 
and therefore he said, that the Church of England, truly understood, could not 
be against education ! ‘ 

Certain opponents of national education held a meeting on Friday 
last in.the Assembly-room of Cheltenham; ‘the Reverend Incumbent 
of the parish,” whose name is not given in the Tory newspaper report, 
being in the chair. The speakers at this meeting seemed to take it for 

anted that any system of national education must be, if not irre- 
ligious, independent of religion; and the resolutions proposed and 

ssed were in accordance with this notion. The spread of ‘ Infidel 
and Popish doctrines” was declared to be the main object of the edu- 
cationists, and the Irish system was vehemently denounced. The 
Reverend W. Kinsey said— 

« The clergyman is not only justified, but bound by his oath to God, his 
oath to his Sovereign, and his oath to his own conscience, to stand forward and 
maintain the religion of his country, and raise his warning voice against the 
unchristian schemes of heathen education which have been recommended. 
Such is in reality and in fact the proposed national system of education, which, 
as you may observe, altogether excludes the authority and influence of religion, 
because it does not acknowledge the Word of God to be the only basis of instruc- 
tion. If the clergy did not come forward in a manly manner and bear their 
testimony against such a system, I say they would be guilty of a most disgrace- 
ful dereliction of duty. We have come forward unanimously to oppose this 
scheme of unchristian education. My belief is, that there is a aceply-laid 
scheme for the destruction of our Church and of our Constitution.” 

The Reverend S. Middleton proposed a resolution— 

«That the National and other Scriptural Schools now established in this 
country have produced the most beneficial results; and that their utility is 
limited only by the insufficiency of their pecuniary resources.” 

For “ National and other Scriptural Schools,” read schools in which 
the Common Prayer is a text-book, and from which Dissenters’ chil- 
dren are excluded. In support of this resolution, Mr. Middleton 
delivered himself of the following clerical metaphor— 

“Sir, Iam sick of the sleight-of-hand humbug which, under the profession 
of doing away all objections—which under the intention of meeting the de- 

raved will of fallen man, would discard the penal enactments of the divine 
and, having discarded these, would shuffle and cut and deal out the 
statutes and ordinances and precepts of the Most High God, turning up by 
the way their own trump, and playing into each others’ hands ; and is this the 
result of the liberality and reform of the day, that not only our temporal insti 
tutions are to be destroyed, but the armoury and the treasury of Heaven are to 
be violated, for man’s accommodation, that they may “asi | unto us smooth 
things and prophesy deceits?’ * 

The Chairman gave the meeting to understand that the chief thing 
the clergy wanted was cash— 

“The motive of both speakers and hearers to-day is love to the Word of 
God. But the great mistake which these projectors have made, is in treating 
man as a mere moral machine, instead of aa intellectual being, having eternity 
before him. I will engage that if you will give us your influence, and money 
enough, we will soon have every poor rustic’s and manufacturer’s child withio 
the blessed influence of Scriptural schools. With respect to myself and the 
kindness you have shown to me te-day, ] can in the sight of God and on my 
bended knees declare, that the desire of my soul is truth and truth alone—that 
my aim and object is the glory of God and the good of my fellow creatures; I 
hope I do not seek human applause and human sanction, though I cannot say 
that Lam entirely careless of the good opinions of my fellow Christians and 
feliow parishioners; yet I trust, by the grace of Almighty God, never to be 
influenced by the frowns or smiles of my fellow-creatures. I desire your prayers 
and not your praises; I desire your supplications, that I may be enabled, if 
am in the course of truth, to continue therein to my life’s end, and remain firm 
in those principles which have borne me thus far, more than half the ordinary 
life of man, through this wilderness.” 

From the speeches at this meeting, the friends of 2 system of edu- 
cation that would really be general and national, may anticipate the 
description of opposition they are likely to meet with. 





_ The members of the “ North of England Society fur the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts,” held a meeting on the 26th October, in the 
lecture-room of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newceastle- 
upon- Tyne. The Bishop of Durham took the chair. In his opening 
speech, he dwelt upon the advantage which must accrue from the suc- 
cessful labours of the society— 

It was not alone in the mineral treasures of the earth that wealth was to be 
sought: commerce and manufactures were not less the source from whence 
emanated the luxuries of the rich aud the comfort of the less afflu nt. Every 
one must know that the fine arts gave splendour and effect to manufactures, and 
Increased their commercial field. In two useful objects, the one that is found 
to be superior to the other must consequently carry away the palm from the 
other; and, so it now happened, that the French school had arrived at that state 
of perfection, that they were enabled to produce works, which althouzh, per- 
haps, not intrinsically so good as ours, yet externally so much more beautiful, 
as to carry away the prize from the English manfactures; thus, in the produc- 
tion of silk at Lyons, in France, their designs are preferred to the English. 
He felt happy to say, that the subject had not only been taken up by a society 
in London, but by Parliament, and that a Committee of inquiry had already 
sat upon it. There might, he thought, be some now present, old enough to 
remember, as he did, the impulse that was given to the art of pottery, by the 
introduction of the Etruscan vases, and other specimens of ancient compositions, 
by W edgewood. The forms also of furniture had, even in his time, been im- 
Proved by different individuals who had visited Greece and other places, so that 
the old-fashioned furniture, clumsy and shapeless, had given way to those 
beautiful specimens which now not only adorned the mansions of the affluent, 
but even added to the domestic comfort of the cottage. 

In a moral point of view the Society might do much good— 

Whatever tends to fill the mind of the lower classes with pleasing and agree- 
able subjects, by placing before them works of art, which they might be in- 
uced to imitate and produce by their manual skill, would be, ia fact, drawing 

em away from those brutalizing and intoxicating habits which the lower 
Orders had too frequently recourse to. Therefore, it was obvious, that upon 
every point of view the society could not fail to be most advantageous: and 
peculiarly so to this neighbourhood, where so many facilities were to be had for 


the carrying on of manufactures—for it was not merely on its mineral produc- 


tions that the prosperity of it must depend. He did not see that because this 

istrict had risen in prosperity, chiefly from its ready supply of fuel, why it 
ould not also rise in manufactures and commerce. Under these circum- 

stances he believed that from such a society as the one now in contemplation, if 

— formed, not embarking in any wild speculation or attempting to go 
youd its funds, the greatest benefit wou'd most assuredly arise. 


Aftera few worls from the Reverend W. Turnerand Lord Ravens- 
werth, Mr. Hutt addressed the meeting on “the more homely and 
money-getting part of the subject "— 

It was a fact well established, that in consequence: of the various difficulties, 
in almost every article produced by our manufacturers, where the fabric is con- 
nected with the fine arts, we are often surpassed by foreign nations; and, 
therefore, in the foreign markets, the English manufacture finds no place at all. 
This fact was established by the committee of inquiry to which he had alluded, 
but they needed not this evidence for he saw many who were well aware of the 
fact, from personal knowlege. He appealed particularly to the ladies, who 
were better acquainted thaa he was with these articles of ornamental manu- 
facture, whether in regard to silks they did not believe that the plain silks of 
British produce were equal, if not superior, to any on the Continent, and if t 
descriptions of foreign silks where design entered into the manufacture of the 
article, were not always preferred? [Several very pretty faces here involun- 
tarily smiled assent.) For instance, if the ladies wanted a piece of figured 
satin witha beautiful design, they would have to purchase it from the operatives 
of France; or a figured muslin dress, it must be the produce of Switzerland ; 
and if they desired one of those beautiful designs to fill up their leisure hours 
by embroidering, they must import it from Germany. Even articles containing 
flower designs were almost all imported from France. A few years ago they 
were sent exclusively from Italy, but France had taken up the art, and possessed it 
nearly all to herself. He would not go further at present, but a 
that if such articles were produced in this country—and why not in this town? 
it would have the tendency to give employment to hundreds of necessitous 
females, fur whom society had appointed so few means of employment. Now 
he would ask why they might not, if they could procure an equal portion of 
instruction, secure all those advantages to themselves? Heknew, that it wae 
the opinion of the people of the Continent, that Englishmen were not adapted for 
the cultivation of the fine arts, that there was something physically wrong ia 
their construction. But he never would recognize the opinion, that there was 
such an organic inferiority in the composition of an Englishman’s intellect, that 
he was precluded from celebrity in any art or science. Why should this be the 
case? Wasit that they ate too much beef, and drank too much beer? In 
answer to that he would say, that there never was a more unfounded or offen- 
sive charge. He was sure that his lordship knew very well that the British 
artists of the day exceeded the best artists of the Continent, as portrait and 
landscape painters; and that in the art of engraving, the foreigners resort 1a 
hundreds to this country to study under our artists. They, therefore, can 
excel the foreigners in pure art, and yet in the application of it to manufactures, 
they had to fall beneath them; but he would take upon him to subinit to 
their notice that which would show that the result arose, not from any inherent 
defect in the intellects of our nation, but from the want of means to elicit that 
talent which existed, and only required to be sought after to be found. 

Mr. Hutt then directed attention to two beautiful figured screens, 
the production of a boy of fifteen, employed in Jennings’ and Bat- 
tridge’s manufactory at Birmingham— 

Every one present (continued Mr. Hutt) could not but admire the beautiful 
arrangement and the harmony of colouring. Now, there had nothing of thie 
kind ever been attempted on the Continent; and it was his firm belief that 
Englishmen had that in their composition that, if they had but a fair chance, 
they could overcome every thing but impossibilities. But it was impossible 
that they could excel in any art upon which they had received no instruction. 
It was on this account that he congratulated them on the formation of thie 
society, which he was sure would do much good in the town and neighbouc- 

ood. 

Some confusion arose in consequence of a speech by Mr. Beaumont, 
editor of the Northern Liberator, published at Newcastle, and from 
which our account of the proceedings is taken. Mr. Beaumont seems 
to have considered that the working men were insulted by the manner 
in which they were spoken of : he objected to the Society, that working 
men were not called upon to join it as equals. He ridiculed the pre- 
ference of men of high birth forthe chief officers of such societies; 
and wished some working men to be placed on the Managing Commit- 
tee. Nobody seconded a motion by Mr. Beaumont to this effect; and 
after an unanimous vote of thanks to Dr. Maltby, the Bishgp, the 
meeting broke up. 





An adjourned meeting was held at Rotherbam on Friday, for the 
purpose of levying a church-rate. Lord Howard of Effingham was ir 
the chair, and Earl Fitzwilliam also was present. Mr. Hattersley 
opposed the rate, and reproved the Churchwardens in strong terms for 
procuring the attendance of nobility to overawe the parishioners. Earl 
Fitzwilliam considered that, as he was the largest rate-payer in the 
parish, the Churchwardens had only done what was proper in request- 
ing his assistance and advice; and he hoped that nobody would be 
“so officious as even to tell him the name of the person” (Mr. Hat- 
tersley) who had opposed the rate. He thought that the Church 
ought to be supported by the country, and that the religion of the most 
numerous sect ought to be the established religion. The different 
items in the Churchwardens’ account were put to the vote; and most 
of them were granted, including the sums required for bell-ringing 
and sacramental wine. Notwithstanding Lord Fitzwilliam’s influence 
and eloquence, we should think that some of the Churchmen of Ro- 
therham would feel a little ashamed of compelling Dissenters to pay 
for their sacramental wine. 

_We learn with regret, from the following letter, that Mr. Robert 
Nicoll has been compelled by ill-health to give up the editorship of 
the Leeds Times ; a journal which he had raised to a large circulation 
hy following an independent course in politics with vigour and ability. 

*©TO THE RADICALS OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 

“ BartrHren—IIl heaith compels me to leave your locality—where | have laboured 
earnestly and sincerely, and I trust not altogether without effect, iu the holy work o¢ 
human regeneration. I go to try the effects of my native air, as a last chance for life; 
and after the last number, I am not responsible for any thiug which may appear in the 
Leeds Times, having ceased to be editor of that paper from that date. 1 could not 
leave you without saying thus much—without bidding you, one and all, farewell, at 
least for a season. If am spared, you may yet hear of me, as a soldier on the People's 
side—if not, thank God, there are millions of honest and noble men ready to help iz 
the great work. Your cause emphatically is 

‘ The holiest cause that pen or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained,’ 
and that you may fight in that cause, in an earnest, truthful, and manly spirit, is the 
earnest prayer of one who never yet despaired of the ultimate triumph of truth. 
“ Ropgrt Nicoun.” 

Sir Charles Wolseley made a public profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith on Sunday last, inthe Roman Catholic chapel attached 
to the seat of Sir Clifford Constable, at Tixall. The first step to- 
wards this public consummation took place in June or July last.— 





Wolverhampton Chronicle. 
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On Tuesday, the chapel belonging to Princethorpe Nunnery, near 
Leamington, was opened with a solemn Ze Deum and Pontifical Mass, 
according to the forms of the Church of Rome. ‘The expenses of 
beautifying this splendid edifice have been defrayed by Miss Arthur, a 
young lady of fortune and accomplishments, who has taken the veil. 

iss Arthur, who appears to be much devoted to her religious duties, 
has brought the sum of 20,000/. into the establishment. She is a native 
of Limerick.— Warwick Advertiser. 

The consecration of the new Catholic Chapel at Brentwood, the 
first stone of which was laid in September 1836, took place on Thurs- 
day last; and the novelty of such an event in Essex excited consi- 
derable curiosity if not interest. Great numbers of persons not be- 
longing to that communion were anxious to be present ; and though 
it was found necessary, from the smallness of the building, to limit the 
tickets issued, every possible accommodation was afforded them by 
those by whom the arrangements of the day. were made.—Essex Herald. 

The trial of a splendid and powerful locomotive engine, constructed 
forthe Great Western Railway Company, took place on Thursday 
week, at the works of Messrs. Stephenson of Newcastle. It is called 
the North Star, and is calculated to run fifty miles an hour with fifty 
tons burden attached, and with the tender only, at the immense speed 
of eighty. Several eminent engineers were present, who expressed 
themselves highly satisfied with it.— Tyne Mercury. 

At Manchester, on Tuesday, Kinnear, Jones, and Wood, were held 
to heavy bail to appear at the Liverpool Assizes, and be tried fora 
conspiracy to defraud several banking companies by spurious bills of 
exchange. The counsel for the prosecution doubted whether a convic- 
tion for forgery could be obtained ; and preferred to indict the prisoners 








The Magistrates of Birmingham require Palmer, who is charged 
with swindling, to furnish two securities of 10002 each, before they 
will consent to bail him. At the last examination of this man, letters 
were read which proved that the transactions of the gang with whom 
he is connected were very extensive. They used a cipher in their 
correpondence, the key to which has been discovered. 

William Bennett, a pensioner of the 49th Foot Regiment, was mur- 
dered near Tewin, in Hertfordshire, on the evening of Wednesday 
week. He had been in the morning to Hertford, and received about 
10/. due to him as pension-money. Four young men were seen dog- 
ging bim on his return home: two of them have been apprehended, and 
one has confessed the murder and robbery. A reward of 1000. has 
been offered for the apprehension of the two others, who have ab- 
sconded. 

The Magistrates of Stafford had lately two gentlemen sportsmen, 
Mr. Critchley and Mr. Lister, brought before them, charged with 
shooting and stealing a number of fowls, the property of a farmer 
named Eccleshall, over whose lands they were shooting. It appeared 
that the sportsmen had bagged three of the fowls, and twelve other 
fowls were subsequently found killed under the straw of the fold-yard. 
The sportsmen denied stoutly any intention of felony, but their mis- 
take of fowls for pheasants was not explained. The Magistrates re- 
fused to interfere in the matter. [Whet! because the parties were 
“ sporting gentlemen,” and not poor thieves?]—Leamington Gazette. 

About eight o'clock on Sunday evening, a fire broke out on the 
farming premises of Mr. Furnival, in the parish of Muckleston, in 
Staffordshire ; and early the next morning, another fire was discovered 
in the cow-houses of Mr. Edwards, whose farm is in the adjoining 
parish of Norton, in Shropshire. Great damage was done to the 
buildings, the stacks of bay and corn, and to the cattle, at both places. 
There is no doubt-that the fires were caused by an incendiary; though 
both Mr. Furnival and Mr. Edwards are men of inoffensive behaviour, 
and nobody is aware of any grudge entertained against either. 

Intelligence reached London, on Saturday, of the total loss of the 
ship Colonist, by fire, at the Motherbank, off Portsmouth. The ves- 
sel, which was bound to Barbadoes, left the London Dock on Wednes- 
day morning, and ariived at Portsmouth on the following night, where 
she cast anchor. On the following morning, about eight o'clock, 
while the crew were employed aloft bending sails, the ship was disco- 
vered to be on fire. The flames suddenly burst forth from all the 
hatches at once; the wiud was blowing fresh trom the south-west, and 
in a few minutes the vessel was in a blaze from stem to stern. The 
ship’s boats were lowered, and the people below were quickly aroused ; 
but the crew and passengers were saved with much dilliculty, many of 
the latter in a state of nudity. So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that it was impossible to save any property from below. Captain 
Smith, the commander of the Colonist, in bis letter to Messrs. 'T. 
Daniell and Son, the owners of the vessel, states that the origin of 
the fire wes unknown, but was supposed to have been caused by the 
ignition of some part of the cargo. He narrowly escaped with his 
life in attending to his passengers. The Captain states that he is, in- 
debted to the master of the Simon Taylor for the clotnes be was stand- 
ing in; and he has lost every thing he possessed on board. The ship 
continued burning all day; and at seven o’clock on Friday evening, 
when the Captain’s letter was forwarded to Portsmouth, she was con- 
sumed to the water’s edge. A lady and three children had a miracu- 
lous escape. The smoke was so thick that they were unable to ascend 
from the cabin; and the mate courageously descended, with a rope 
about his body, and brought them up, witha cash and jewel-box of very 
great value. One gentleman lost a gold watch and forty sovereigns, 
which he had not time to save; and a lady has lost a case of jewels 
worth upwards of 2U0/. Several of the passengers came ashore with 
nothing on but their night clothes. The Colonist was a ship of about 
500 tons burden, and had been severai years in the West India trade. Her 
cargo consisted chiefly of plantation stores. The loss is estimated at 
60,0001. The owners, a wealthy firm in Mincing Lane, are partly in- 
sured. 

The North of England has been visited by heavy thunder-storms 
within these few days; but no damage of consequence has ensued. 





IRELAND. 
The National Association met in Dublin for the last time on Tues- 


——y 
O'Connell, who had arrived from Darrynane Abbey in the morning, 
proposed the dissolution of the Association, and prefaeed his motion 
with a long speech on a great variety of subjects; dwebling ebietly, 
however, on the violent attacks of the English Tories on the Catholic 
clergy and himself. He professed entire confidence in the good inten. 
tions of the Queen’s Ministers, but warned the meeting, that brishmen 
must after all work out their own political salvation. He attributed 
to the exertions of the Association muck of the success of the Liberals 
at the late election; and pledged himself again to call the Association 
into existence, if Irish grievances were not redressed. The number of 
contributors to the funds of the Association was about 60,000; of 
whom, 4,000 had paid a pound each or more; and of the latter, 289 
were Englishmen. Mr. O'Connell concluded his speech by moving 

‘‘ That, impressed with the most lively gratitude to the Earl of Mulgrave for 
his firm, manly, lmane, and perfectly impartial administration of the govern. 
ment in Ireland, and reposing unlimited confidence in the sincere and unequi- 
vocal disposition of her Majesty’s present Ministers to do justive to Ireland by 
placing her on a footing of equality with England and Scotland,—but above 
all, and before all, filled with most respectful and dutiful gratitude to her most 
gracious Majesty for the enlightened and patriotic policy which has distin. 
guished the commencement of her auspicious reign,—we do, under these cir. 
cumstances, deem it a proof of our confidence in the existing Administration to 
declare that this Association is dissolved ; devolving the carrying out of its pur. 
poses into full effect on the Irish popular Members in aid and support of the 
Queen’s Government.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The meeting of Irish Peers and Commoners will not take place in 
Dublin; for the reasons stated in the following letter from Mr. O'Con- 
nell to Lord Cloncurry— 

“ Merrion Square, lst November 1837, 

“ My Lord—On my arrival here, I diseover that, under existing circumstances, it ig 
impossible to have so effectual a meeting of the Irish Liberal Members of both Houses 
of Parliament as the all-important crisis of our affairs imperatively requires. Not g 
few of the Irish Peers and Cemmoners, whose presence would be most desirable, ate 
already gone to England, and some are actually on the Contiuent. Having communi- 
cated these matters to your Lordship, I anticipate the readiness with which you will 
sanction a postponement of the intended meeting antil the i6th of this month, and the 
change of place to London. The Houses of Parliament meet only for formal business 
on the 15th, with the exception, in the Commons, of the election of a Speaker, which 
will take place on the last-mentioned day. The session will uot actually commence 
the real business of the nation until Monday the 20th. We shall therefore have three 
days to devote to the making of such arrangements as may appear best suited to obviate 
the evil and injustice which the Spottiswoode gang of conspirators intend, aided as they 
are by—to their eternal disgrace—so large a body of the parsons of the Established 
Church, 


“| have the honour to be, my Lord, respectfully, your faithful servant, 
“ Danien O'CONNELL.” 


Lord Mulgrave was expected to leave Dublin for England yesterday, 





HMisceNanegus. . 

It is said that Lord Leveson will move the Address, aud Mr. Gibson 
Craig second it. 

Lord Melbourne had a Cabinet dinner on Wednesday, at which all 
his colleagues were present. 

Sir Robert Peel’s mansion in Privy Gardens is ordered to be pre- 
pared for his reception by the 15th instant, the day of the meeting of 
Parliament.— Globe. 

The Gazette of last night announces that Prince George of Cam- 
bridge has been made a Colonel in the Army by Brevet. 

It appears that funds have been remitted from Spain for the remains 
of the Legion, and that the widows’ pensions have been paid for the 
first quarter of this year, and the invalids a quarter in advance—that is, 
to the end of the year, 





Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the Reform Act, the 
Times and the Spectator are as much to blame for its success as the 
Ministers, It is not becoming in our contemporaries nuw to abuse 
their former friends; the one because the act does not answer the ex- 
pectations he had formed of the bill, and the other because he seems 
particularly desirous to fix a stigma on his former proceedings. Both 
ought to recollect, that if the bill were not carried further—if it did 
not disfranchise more boroughs and extend the suffrage more widely— 
if it did not adopt a simpler test of qualification, and disfranchise all 
the Whig and all the Tory small boroughs—if a more comprehensive 
and philosophical scheme of representation were not framed—the fault 
was not in the Whig Ministers. The old system could not at once be 
annihilated. They had to deal with it as it had grown up through 
ages; and backed as they then were by the Zimes and the Spectator, 
and by the “ unanimous enthusiasm of the people of England,” they 
had the greatest difficulty to pass the present imperfect measure. In 
the end, they were obliged, for the occasion, to set the majority of the 
House of Lords aside. A more sweeping ard effectual measure could 
not have been carried without going through the process of a violent re- 
volution, A much less efficacious measure would scarcely have satis 
fied the public, aud the “ unanimous enthusiasm of the people,” desti- 
tute of any specific direction—confidence in both parties of statesmen 
being then at an end—would probably have effected a revolution in 
another sense. After five years’ experience, our contemporaries have 
discovered that they were both at fault in 1831; but that discovery does 
not add to their claim to the public confidence, nor entitle them to 
impute, the one his own dishonesty and the other his own fallacious 
expectations, to the authors of the Reform Bill.— Courier. | This 
would-be cunning paragraph is only silly, so far as it regards US 
The Spectator has no regrets for the part it performed in 1831—has 
made no discovery of having been then ‘at fault.” The Spectator 
supported the Reform Bill in 1831, avowedly, as a first step; and 
secks its amendment in 1837, because a second step has become neces 
sary. Doubtless, for the so-early and signal failure of the Reform Act 
as passed in 1832, we consider Lord Grey by the abuse of his mighty 
majority in the Commons, and Lord Grey’s successors by some parts 
of their conduct, as in no small degree answerable; but the only ques- 
tion between us and the Ministers at present is, will they assist 1m 
amending the faulty parts of the measure, as manifested by experience? 
Whigs and Radicals joined to carry the Reform Bill, both professing 
the aim of making the representation of the people real. The Radicals 
prove their sincerity by exerting themselves to carry out that object by 
necessary improvement: will the Whigs, admitting that the Bill fails 
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shall have no other? Let matters remain as they are, and it will soon 
be seen whether Whigs or Radicals will suffer most under a system 
which already enables the Tories to return upwards of 300 Members 
to the House of Commons. } 





From the Report of the Evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the new plan of Education for Ireland, it appears that the 
compromise offered by the clergy of Raphoe to the supporters of the 
plan, was eagerly and warmly adopted in the first instanee by the Bishop 
of Exeter. Letters from Dr. Phillpotts expressing his approbation 
are given; and it is plain from the evidence of Lord Wicklow and Mr. 
Boyton, that the warm opposition subsequently offered by the Bishop 
to the Raphoe scheme, was of a dishonest and factious character. 
The Bishop tries to get out of the scrape by pretending that he only 
approved of the proposition as one likely to put Ministers in an awk- 
ward predicament. He said to the Committee— 

‘ T have no hesitation in avowing frankly, that I had no expectation what- 
ever of the Government acceding to the proposal. I had not the slightest ex- 
pectation of it at that time. On the contrary, I was satisfied that they could 
not doit. But it seemed to me that it was very judicious that the proposal 
should be made, inasmuch as it would show on ‘ part of the Protestants a 
disposition to be reasonable, and would show upon the part of the Government 
that they were not ready to concede even what was reasonable.” 

But Lord Wicklow attributes a different motive for the Bishop's 
inconsistent behaviour— 

“‘ The opinion in my mind decidedly was this, that the Bishop of Exeter 
had written that letter in approbation of the proposed change ; but that finding 
the clergy of the country hostile to it, he was apprehensive of losing that in- 
fluence which he possessed amongst them, and that prominent position which 
he held in Parliament as the champion of the party adverse to the new educa- 
tion system; and that therefore he was desirous of withdrawing the acqui- 
escence which he had in the first instance given to it. Iconsidered that to 
be an unfair proceeding, I candidly declare, towards the Derry and Raphoe 
clergy ; and Ialso thought it unfair of him to evade the position in which he 
had placed himself, by endeavouring to make that letter appear to be private, 
which in my conscience I believed it not tu be.” 

Mr. Boyton also admits, that motives not creditable to Dr. Phill- 
potts have been imputed to that Right Reverend person; but he cau- 
tiously abstains from saying any thing about motives himself. 

We are obliged to a correspondent for correcting an error in a para- 
graph which appeared in last week's Spectator, as to the treatment of 
Mr. Hamilton, curate at Hounslow, by Dr. Benson. Mr. Benson, the 
eloquent preacher at the Temple, is not Mr. Hamilton’s Rector; and 
we beg Mr. Benson's pardon for the supposition that he could have 
acted in the manner stated. Dr. Benson’s son-in-law, Mr. James 
Newton Heale, has written an angry letter to the Morning Chronicle in 
reply to the attack on the Doctor published in that journal. The main 
facts, however, are not denied ; and the quotations from Mr. Hamilton’s 
sermon, given by Mr. Heale to prove that Mr. Hamilton is an im- 
proper person to officiate as a Christian minister, fail to make good 
that assumption. The passages quoted exhibit Christian-like tolerance, 
but not heterodoxy. 





Mr. Lechmere Charlton, who for many years was the Whig oppo- 
nent of the Clives in Ludlow, but at the election of 1835 joined his 
former foes, and professed himself a follower of Lord Stanley, bas 
again become an assailant of the Tories and the Clives. In an address 
to the electors of Ludlow, Mr. Charlton bitterly reproaches Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord Clive, and other Tories, for their 
ill-treatment of himself, their “ selfism,” and cowardly conduct as 
Conservative statesmen. He certainly makes out a case against Peel, 
who used him shabbily in the breach of privilege affair with Lord 
Cottenham. This is Mr. Chariton’s statement— 

“T cannot forbear mentioning one instance of the disreputable conduct of a 
great Conservative on this occasion, who was no less a person than Sir Robert 
Peel ; nor can I forbear alluding to one other consequential gentleman, who 
Tam delighted to perceive has been ousted from his native county, and who, 
Teport says, is coming here in the event of a vacancy—I mean Sir James 
Graham. May God send him and us a good deliverance! I could mention 
twenty other instances—give twenty other names; but as it may appear in- 
vidious, I would prefer (unless I am obliged to publish them) to bury in 
oblivion what I have witnessed. But to Sir Robert Peel—On Wednesday 
morning the 15th of February, while the Committee of Privileges was sitting, 
Sir Robert came out, and seeing me and my solicitor together, he asked me if I 
bad ever read Lord Ferrers’s case. I told him that I had, and I thought it was 
in my favour. He replied that he thought otherwise, and read parts of it in 
support of his opinion. I begged him to read the latter part with attention, 
and I was persuaced he would see the clear distinction between what is called 
‘constructive contempt,’ and ‘contempt by force.’ I told him that I thought 
Sir Charles Wetherell would take the same view of the case that Idid. He 
asked me if I had consulted him on that particular case. I told him that I had 
not, ‘Then,’ said Sir Robert, ‘be good enough to get his opinion; and if I 
find he holds the same opinion as you do, it will get over my scruples; for I 
confess this is the only case that appears to me can be brought to bear 
against you, and please to let me have it as soon as possible.’ My solicitor and 
Linstantly set to drawing out the case; and the next morning, before the 
Committee met, we had Sir Charles Wetherell’s opinion ; which was exactly as 
I Tepresented it, asserting that Lord Ferrers’s case, instead of being against 
me, was decidedly in my favour. I took the opinion to the Committee-room, 
but Sir Robert was not there. I took it to his ee and, though he told me 
that he was very busy, he promised to attend as soon as possible. This was 
about eleven or twelve o’clock, and the Committee did not close their labours 
that day till near four. Sir Robert Peel never made his appearance, nor was 
the opinion produced by him !” 

_Mr. Charlton says that Mr. Parkes told him the Tories were making 
him a cat’s-paw, and he found Mr. Parkes right— 

“ It is well known that an offer of compromise was made to me, and that I 
refused it, Tt was made in confidence by Mr. Joseph Parkes, and I was given 
the liberty of consulting a legal friend or two before I decided. I did so; and I 
trusted one in particular, of whom I required a solemn pledge of silence. But 
the chance of exposing Mr. Parkes was too strong a temptation for him to 
+ sag _ He cared nothing about me or my cause, but informed an out-and-out 

ory with what I had intrusted him, who, influenced by similar considerations, 
Sreatly perplexed and irritated me by forcing me to divulge, before the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, what I felt myself bound to keep secret. * * * In 
full (wide fh as there was a chance of showing up Mr. Parkes, the room was 
pre ve le Report) ; but when I wrote, as I did, to entreat that such a line of 

“mination might be discontinued, the room was comparatively empty, and 1 





was actually upbraided by more than one influential Tory for hurting their 
cause by having any scrupies on the occasion.” 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 28th ult,, at the Vicarage, Barking, the Hon. Mrs. Rosert Lropett, of a som 

On the 27th ult,, at Ebley House, Gloucester, the Lady of Perer Luversace, Esqe 
of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at Conishead Priory, Lancashire, the Lady of Eowarp R. G. Brab~ 
DYLL, Esq., of a son. MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th ult. at Kilnasula Church, the Rev. Antuur Martineau, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to ANNE, second daughter of the late Siz 
Edward O’Brien, Bart., of Dromoland, in the county of Clare. 

On the 3lst ult., at Carshalton, Surry, Joan Evenson Heatucore, of Lincolu’s Ina, 
eldest son of Richard Edensor Heathcote, of Longton Hall, Staffordshire, to Mar¥ 
Anna, only surviving daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Sandford, of Sandford Hall, 
Salop. 

Onthe 26th ult., at Holl, the Rev. JosepH MurxnaM Parry, M.A., Vicar of Muske 
ham-cum-Holme, Nottingham, to E.1zaBers, eldest daughter of the late William Bare 
wick, Esq., of Holl Lodge, Norfolk. 

On the 26th ult., at Worth, the Rev. Caartrs Buckner, M.A., eldest son of the 
late Colonel Buckner, C.B., of Wyke, near Chichester, to Georarana Marky, young 
est daughter of the Rev. George Maximilian Bethune Bethune, LL.D., Rector of 
Worth, Sussex. DEATHS. 

On the 29th ult., at her residence, Teignmouth, Devon, Susan Dowager Viscouness 
ExmouTu, Relict of the Right Hon. Edward Viscount Exmouth, G.C.B., Vice-Admiral 
of England, in her 83d year. 

On the @lst ult., suddenly, at Rugby, Lieut. Col. Joan Marsuaut, formerly of the 
ld4th Foot, in his 56th year. 

On the 18th ult., at Wild Oak Cottage, near Taunton, Lieut. Col. Joun Mrt1s, late 
of the Royal Scots Greys. 

On the 28th ult., at the Rectory, East Farndon, Northamptonshire, the Rev. Tomas 
Frencn Laurence, late of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

On the 26th ult., at her house, Gay Street, Bath, Caruertne, Widow of Benjamim 
Roebuck, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service, East Indies, in her 76th year. 

On the 3lst ult., at Leamington, Lientenant-General Ropeat Batrour, of Bal 
birnie, Fifeshire, and Carlton House Terrace, London, 

On the 14th ult., at Carlow, the Bishop of Kinparg and LEIGHLIN. 

On the 30th ult., at Walmer, Kent, Capt. Dower, R.N., late Governor of the Royak 
Naval Hospital at that place, in his 86th year. 

On the 17th ult. at Killiney, THeopuitus, youngest son of H. Exuts, of Eccles 
Street, Dublin; on the 2lst, ALEXANDER, his second son; and on the 22d, Sarau, his 
youngest daughter. 

On the 30th ult., Wint1am Topp, Esq., of Kingston upon Hull, in his 86th year; and 
on the 27th ult., Anna, his youngest daughter. 

On the 22d ult., at the manse of Kilmadock, the Rey. Parrick Murray, D.Dig 
Minister of that parish, in his 79th year. 

At Beverley, in his 52d year, Mr. Joan Covison. His death was awfully suddeny 
and took place while in a fit of immoderate laughter, to which he was always so much 
addicted, that his acquaintance called him ‘* Laughing Jack.” 

Mrs. Mary Win.raMs, of Clurachfawr, Anglesey, in her 96th year. She lived im 
matrimony for 63 years; survived her husband, all her children, all her graudchildrems 
all her great-grandchildren, but seven, and one great-great-grandchild. 

At North Shields, Janz, Widow of Mr. Thomas Wood, in her 102d year. She fol- 
lowed the employment of washerwoman up to her 90th year. 


434 oF @) 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 
The Paris papers of Thursday contain a variety of rumours respect~ 
ing the movements of the contending armies in Spain. It is said that 
on the morning of the 19th, a considerable body of Carlists, headed by 
Don SEBasTIAN, actually crossed the Ebro, at the fords of Revengs 
and Camero. This retrograde movement followed an angry discussiom 
between the Castilian and Basque parties in the Carlist army. The 
latter gained their point, and will carry with them into Navarre a con 
siderable booty got in Castile. Now that the campaign is nearly over, 
the desertions from the Carlist army are numerous. 








A correspondent in this morning’s Times contradicts the “silly re# 
ports,” which, he says, have ‘got into circulation,” of the retiremen€ 
of Lord Hitt and Lord Firzroy Somerset from the Horse Guards 5 
and adds— 

‘‘ The confidence so deservedly reposed in Lord Hill is made quite manifest 
by the recent appointments to Colonelcies of regiments of three Generals whe 
had been recommended for that distinction by his Lordship to our late revered. 
Sovereign,—namely, Sir C. B. Egerton, the Honourable P. Stuart, and Sir 
H. S. Keatinge; and we, believe it is pretty generally understood, that, so 
long as Lord Melbourne retains office, he will use his best interest to keep im 
command the gallant and esteemed nobleman now at the head of the Armyy 
who, by the impartial distribution of the patronage placed at his dispusal, has 
gained the confidence and respeet of all ranks and of all parties.” 

How does it happen that the Tories are so very desirous of keeping 
Lord Hirt at the Horse Guards, if they derive no peculiar advantage 
from his position? It is well to bear in mind Captain BERKELEY'S 
assertion in Parliament, that it was notorious the Whig applications 
at the Horse Guards were neglected and the recommendations of Tories 
attended to. 


Finding that subscriptions of half-crowns and shillings make a very 
insignificant total of pounds, the Standard last night urged the wealthy 
Tories to contribute good round sums to the election petition funds 
and referred to an anonymous subscription of 250/. as the average 
amount which rich Conservatives vught to advance. And to this it 
must come at last, if any thing effectual is to be done ;—but the 
wealthy members of the party think they have done enough alreadys 
and the Quarterly Review warns them that no immediate return is to 
be expected for their outlay. 





The Times this morning seems to suspect that we have led the 
Standard into a Whig- Radical ambuscade— 

‘“* A night or two ago, our esteemed contemporary the Standard, when noe 
ticing the speculations of a weekly Radical respecting the anticipated tactics of 
the Conservatives in the beginning of the new Parliament, advanced a variety 
of views which, if we could be sure that they will be read with as nice a discrie 
mination as they are penned with, might safely be left to work out their usefull 
purpose without any interference of ours. Viewed in the abstract, the article 
we allude to is in all respects unexceptionable. The Standard’s vindication of 
the Constitutional party from every imputation of factiousness in motive 
or in movement, is both seasonable and complete. The defensive and 
temperate policy which it confidently ascribes to the Conservatives, is every way 
worthy of our contemporary’s sagacity. But in as far as the notion that no 
serious collision of parties is likely to occur in the commencement of the sessiom 
may possibly be misconstrued, so as to occasion a thin and tardy attendance o 
Conservative Members, we feel assured that our able coadjutor (though hig 
observations, we admit, are sufficiently guarded) will concur with us in endea< 
vouring to avert a contingency the calamitous consequences of which it mighé 
be difficult, if not impracticable, to repair. 
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“ That sowe Loucurable gentiemen, finding it inconvenient to come to town 
before Christinas, may be too easily imposed upon by a plausible plea for ab- 
senting theinselres, iv, we fear, just as certain as that a loose and cursory 
perusal of our contemporary’s remarks, joined with a deserved deference to his 
authority, may be the means of generating such a plea, even in quarters where 
a sense of public duty is paramoupt. We therefore feel bound to show, by a 
few plain reasons, that a prompt and punctual attendance on the first day of the 
session is imperative upon every Conservative Member.” 

Of the “ plain reasons,” the following is the most cogent— 

“ We have a strong conviction, founded upon tolerably good data, that the 
number of waverers on both sides will likely be greater just now than on any 
previous occasion. The politics of these men are waiting to be determined by 
8 divisional demonstration. On their first vote will probably depend the entire 
oomplexion of their future procedure; and as that vote will, almost certainly, 
be withheld from the party whose apparent weakness may afford the slenderest 
promise of official life, no man can doubt that a miserable muster of the Con- 
servatives may occasion as many desertions among their understood adherents 
as it may prevent accessions from the nominal ranks of their opponents. A 
dilatory attendance may, therefore, neutralize or forfeit all the numerical 
advantages which we gained at the late elections.” 

The Standard this evening takes advantage of the remarks of the 
Times to restate, with perfect fairness certainly, the substance and the 
aim of its observations on Monday ; andthen unites with the Times in 
exhorting the Conservative Members to attend in force on the first day 
of the session. It will be their duty to afford the Queen that protec- 
tion, which the Standard thinks she will assuredly need. 

The Civil List is be forthwith arranged. How will it be arranged, if left 
to the mercy of a wretched Cabinet, dependent for its existence upon a Repub- 
lican and niggard faction? Even supposing that faction prepared to support 
the proper expenses of the monarchy—which, in the absence of the Conserva- 
tives from Parliament, they certainly weuld not be—is it fitting that the Queen 
of England receive from their grudging hands her undoubted right as a bounty, 
or an alms, or a bribe? Her undoubted right, do we say? _ Less than her un- 
doubted right, as every one may satisfy himself who shail look at the returns of 
the hereditary revenue, moved for, about two years ago, by Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Had the hereditary revenues of the monarchy not been surrendered to the public 
service, for the public convenience, the Queen would now want no Civil 
List—her Majesty would be by inheritance in possession of an income three- 
fold greater than the Civil List of William the Fourth. Who, then, can en- 
dure the thought, that in reclaiming a fragment of her right, she shall be left 
to chaffer with such peddlers as Mr. D. O’Connell and Mr. J. Hume, and 
their miserable servants of the Cabinet? Such a prospect must be insup- 
portabie to gentlemen and Conservatives.” 








In addition to the results of Municipal Elections mentioned in the 
first page, we learn from the Evening Papers, that the Liberals have 
succeeded in Sudbury, Faversham, Chippenham, Chester, Wigan, Bed- 
ford, Beverley, Buckingham, and Tiverton; and the Tories in Har- 
wich, Scarborough, Windsor, Newark, Plymouth, Huntingdon, and Ox- 
ford. Returns from several other places are given, but they merely 
state the names of the members of Council chosen, leaving ignorant 
persons to guess at the politics of Mr. Spokes, Mr. Davis, Mr. Jack- 
son, and Mr. Prowse. It should be borne in mind, that the party clect- 
ing the minority to fill the vacancies, may yet retain a majority in the 
entire Council. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excmaneos, Fripay Arrerxoon. 

The transactions of the week have not been important; and though money 
still continues plentiful, the price of Stock has declined about 4 per cent. The 
price of India Bonds and Exchequer Bills, however, continues the same. Wed- 
nesday last was observed as a holyday, both at the Bank and Stock Exchange. 
There is also some intention to shut both these establishments on Thursday 
next, on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to the City. A notice has been issued 
from the Bank, stating that notes intended for discount must be presented on 
Tuesday next. and that the answers will be given on Wednesday the 8th, instead 
of on Thursday the 9th. 

Some considerable sales have occarred in Portuguese Bonds, and a dispo- 
sition to dispose of their Stock seems to have prevailed among the bond fide 
holders. During Wednesday, when the Stock Exchange was closed, some sales 
of the Three per Cents. were effected as low as213; and yesterday, at the open- 
ing of the market, several parcels of Five per Cent. Stock were disposed of at 
32: from that price a reacLion has occurred, and both the Three and Five per 
Cents. may now be quoted irom | to 2 per cent. above tlie lowest prices. 

Spanish Stock has not improved, although the accounts of the military 
operations of the Christino forces are more satisfactory than those we have 
lately been accustomed to receive. It was expected that some notice would be 
issued by the Spanish Government respecting the Dividends upon the Active 
Stock, which became due on the Ist instant; but nothing of the kind has 
appeared; and it seems that insolvency on the part of the Government has 
become so habitual, that it is not deemed necessary even to express a regret for 
the non-iulfilment of its engagements. The half-yearly Dividends are now due 
upon the Spanish Debt, amounting together to about 2,400,000/.; and both 
the debtors and creditors seem to consider the non-payment as a matter of 
course, and hardly worth a passing thought. 

The other Continental Stocks are steady. Some considerable transactions 
have occurred in the Bonds of the Greek Loan, guaranteed by the three Great 
Powers. The French and Russian portions are current at between 99} and 
100, while the English portion is quoted as high as 1094; the latter has re- 
eently become an object of investment to some of the Insurance Companies, one 
of them having bought lately to the extent of 30,0002. The liability under 
which the holders continually labour of being paid off at 100 if their bonds 
should be among those drawn by lot for reimbursement, doubtless tends to pre- 
vent any considerable purchase by such bodies. 

The South American Stocks have improved, but the business transacted in 
them has not been important. 

With the exception of the Brighton Shares, the Railways generally are in a 
neglected state. 

Saturpay, Twetve o'Ciock 

An advertisement has appeared from the Bank of England, stating that the 
Stock and Dividend Offices will be shut on the 9th instant, and that all bil's 
which become due at that establishment on the 9th will be paid on the 8th. The 
London bankers will all follow the same course with respect to the payment of 
bills; and consequently the day will be kept as a close holyday in the City. We 
have very little variation in the prices of any description of Stock here this 
morning ; Portuguese Bonds are, however, lower. The South American Stocks 
are steady at the following prices—Buenos Ayres 20 to 22; Chili 29 31; 
Columbian 244 25; Mexiean 27 to $; Peruvian 19} 20}. The Brighton Rail- 
way Shares are improving, and are in demand at li. 15s. to 2/. 

Saturpay, Four o’c.ocg. 


With the exception of some purchases of Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 








and a few transactions in Spanish, the b of the afterneon has been unim. 
portant. The former stock is consequently at an advance of 4 per cent, and 
the latter has receded about 4; 10,000/. having been sold just before the close 
of business, at 193. The other varieties, both Foreign and Lagtish, are at our 
morning quotations. 





3 per Cent. Consols........- 92 Z Brazilian 5 per Cents..... eee 8233 
Ditto for Aecount ..... hanes 923 3 ES eae eocosee TIE 
3 per Cent, Redueed ........ 918 ¢ Dateh 2¢ per Cents......... 538 ¢ 
New 33 per Cent. Amns...... 1004 ¢ Portuguese Regeney 5 p.Cts. 323 3 
Bamk Stock ......cesseseeee 211 Ditto 3 per Cent. .......... 2244 
India Stock ...... Sevuwsed 264 Russian (1822) 8 per C +. Lids 
Ditto Bonds... .ccessccecsess 63 55pm. Spanish (1835) 6 per Cemt... 193 99 
Exehequer Bille............ 51 53pm. Deferred Stoek ......-se00.- 64 ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ..exdiv. 101¢ Passive Ditto .......++. conse 444 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Oct. 3lst, Duke of Roxburgh, Dessingtow, frem Madras, Ay 
Bengal, Parsee, M‘Kellar, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oet. 28th, Robarts, Elder, for Madras; and Novy, %, 
Woodington, Burrows, for Ceylon. 


THE MINOR THEATRES. 


ComPeETITION is not more useful in producing excellence, than com. 
parison is in testing its quality. The rivals for popularity among the 
Minors, the Adelphi and theOlympic, have each lost their primo buffo 
this season; and a comparison of the relative success of the two 
theatres under such circumstances, illustrates the tact of their 
respective managers in the art of catering for the public; for it 
is not a mere question of the comparative merits or force of attrac. 
tion of Power and Farren, who supply the places of REEVE and 
Liston. As yet—but it is an early day now—all is in favour of the 
Adelphi. Yates has shown himself the better general. Both 
he and VeEstris appeal strongly to the public eye: spectacle is an 
essential ingredient in the amusements at both houses. VeEstais, 
however, aims at elegance, and finish, and attention to details ; Yares, 
at forcible and picturesque effects. At the Olympic, we look for light 
playful satire and pretty sentiment; at the Adelphi, for broad humour 
and strong excitement. Point, pleasantry, and brilliancy, we expect to 
characterize the Olympic burlettas; vigour, intensity, and gusto, those 
of the Adelphi. The Olympic takes higher ground, and addresses 
the few; the Adelphi invites the many. Bearing in mind these essen. 
tial distinctions, we shall watch, with some curiosity, the progress of 
the season at each theatre: tbe result willevidence, not only the degree 
of managerial skill exercised, but the current of popular taste. 

The opening piece at the Adelphi,JRory O'More, was a hit: Power, 
we allow, made the blow tell. The second principal novelty, produced 
on Monday, was still more successful ; and, notwithstanding the ener- 
getic acting of Mrs. Yaves, the success of Valsha the Slave Queen is 
chiefly owing to its splendid and picturesque scenic effects. It isa 
version of a French historical melodrama; and the superb costumes 
are doubtless copied from the Porte St. Martin, of Paris, where, we 
believe, the orizinal was performed. ‘The drama, though evidently con- 
structed as a vehicle for pageantry, has some striking situations. Like 
the Revolt of the Harem, the leading incident is the rebellion of a body 
of female slaves, who don splendid armour and appear in martial array; 
but in this case the Amazons, headed by Valsha, with a warlike vaga- 
bend named Graf for her lieutenant, achieve the conquest of a king- 
dom.  Ludgar, the lawful heir to the throne, is deposed and con- 
demned to die; but Valsha resigns the crown to him on being told 
that he is her son by the old King. This tale is, however, a mere 
stratagem ; and her troops being disarmed, Valsha is in turn condemned 
to die the death to which she had doomed Ludgar. Graf, in revenge 
for a breach of faith which had taken a loved lady from him, volunteers 
to be the executioner of Valeha; and has no sooner thrown her from 
the battlements of the castle, than he learns that she is his own 
mother; whereupon he pitches himself over after her. Add to this 
heap of horrors and improbabilities, dialogue so crude that it provoked 
laughter in the most serious scenes, while the comic ones were corre- 
spondingly humourless, and the full force of stage effects may be esti- 
mated. 

The triumphal entry of Valsha at the end of the first act, in which 
Mrs. Yates, in complete armour, like another Joan of Arc, is borne 
upon men’s shoulders, with a shield for a pedestal, made us wonder 
what more could be done in the way of spectacle ; but the last scene, 
wkere she is precipitated from the castle, is still more effective. You 
seem to look over the parapet of the wall into the depths below, the 
tower rising up from the grousd to an immense height above, its sum- 
mit being concealed from view, and its gray walls silvered by the 
moonlight. ‘The executioner and his victim are seen to ascend the 
winding stair within, by the light of the torch shining through the loop- 
holes ; and presently a shriek is heard, and a white form falls: this is 
not Mrs. YaTEs, of course ; butO. Sairu, leaps bodily from the parapet, 
and disappears even from the view of tie stage-boxes. So well is this 
managed, that it has as much of reality in its effect as is desirable 
or consistent with the actor’s safety, and the nightly repetition of the 
feat. 

The slaves, in their classical costume, with their antique water-vases 
on their heads—the ladies may be excused for a little awkwardness in 
carrying them—looked much more elegant than in their mailed kirtles 
and hoods: they might have been grouped into a picture a-la- Poussin; 
as O. Smitu, in his armour, might have stood to VanpykE. There 
was some laughter excited by O. Smiru’'s delivery of the dialogue; 
but it was at the baldness of the phraseology, which his hoarse voice 
and brusque manner only made more apparent; for even Mrs. YATES's 
impassioned vehemence could not wholly repress the ]udicrous emotions 
that intruded in the most pathetic scenes. O. Sasrru’s manner 
kneeling to mutter a prayer, shows how much feeling he throws into 
his seemingly uncouth manner. Where all is so nearly perfect, it is & 
pity that the scenic illusion should be marred by the substitution 
two or three rough boards instead of steps or a smooth inclined plane, 
and by the poking of a temporary platform under the curtain. When 
Yates can work such wonders on a small space, he may easily con- 
trive to remedy such trifles ; which only become of importance when 
neglected. 








The Olympic has hitherto dealt chiefly in revivals. The last one, 








The Duel, was interrupted on Thursday, not by the Police, but by the 
sudden illness of one of the parties—CuasLes MatHEWs. 
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At the St. James’s, the opera of The Cabinet has been revived this 
week, with a very effeetive cast; Branam shining forth as Prince Or- 


Jando, as in days of yore. 


A Miss Dessoroveu, of whom report speaks highly, is starring it 
at the Queen’s Theatre ; but we bave not had an opportunity of seeing 
the young lady. 

FEELINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—Some time ago you stated your conviction, that the union of the middle 
and working classes, by which the Reform Bill was carried, was gradually 
reaking up, and a complete separation was taking place in feeling and participa- 
tion of interest. You added, that you did not think yourself quite a competent 
indge of what was going on in the minds of the working classes, and therefore 
advanced your opinion with some little hesitation. I do not pretend, either, to 
be a competent judge; but lama workman, have often painfully felt the want 
of asixpence, and never knew what it was to possess twenty pounds at one 
time. Is that any warrant for me to advance my opinion? : : 

The separation between the working and the middle classes is going on 
silently, but thoroughly—effectually I am a cordial admirer of the amended 
Poor-law system ; I think it will pour fresh life-blood into the morality of our 
social system —will lift the labourer from the slough in which he was plunged. 
But it will do more. Under the previous vicious system the labourer was com- 
pletely a pendant of the middle classes. He lay on them and under then— 
wight bully the Overseer and overawe the Vestry—yet was stuck to the land. 
He moved as the middle classes moved—felt as they felt. All this is broken up 
abruptly. The labourer must rest very much on himself; and in Jearning to do 
so, will acquire a strength he never thought of. It will take years to heal the 
soreness which the disruption has caused; the aversion felt towards the huge 
Union Bastiles, (not an inapt, though some may think it a cant term, ) will be 
gradually extended to all who support them; and the pettifogging attempts to 
transfer a hundred or two of agricultural labourers now and then into a manu- 
facturing district, will only have the effect of snapping the indolent attachment 
to parish, of rousing them from ignorant stupor, of making them reflect on the 
disparity of conditions, without much amending theirs. The amended Poor- 
Jaw will accomplish more than some people perhaps anticipate from it. 

Some years ago an association of working men merely might be taken as an 
almost sure and certain token that there would be found in it much declamation 
ani but little reasoning, pot-house politics and speechifying, high-flying objects, 
and no definite notion of how they were to be obtained, with occasional outbreaks 
of badly-informed heterodoxy, not very logically laid down. When associations 
of working men accomplished any t ing at all, it was when well-informed, 
well: intentioned middle-class men mixed with them, advised them, guided them, 
jed them on. Now leaves are turning: and, if Fox Mau te had been aware 
of it, he would never have let out the foolish insult about ‘court costume.” 
Would Fox Mauve have lent one of the deputation his bag-wig and sword ? 

It makes one appear like a croaking and ill-omened bird, to say that the 
working classes have but little sympathy in the new accession to the throne. 
What! when the graceful young creature who now fills the throne is so hemmed 
in by shouting crowds as to make it almost an annoyance to her to stir out! 
Ah! it is chietiy the middle class, assisted by a few strollers and women: at 
Brighton it is chiefly the 1pLe, the TRIFLERS, the vaIN, the sitty. When 
the mob—i e., the working classes—turn out, it is to see the show and gratify 
their curiosity. I got a glimpse of her on the day she dissolved the last Par- 
liament ; and though not given to shouting, and though I did not shout, (the 
shouts were not very loud,) I felt as if 1 could, I was so pleased with the 
kindly affable smile that sat on her countenance. Her youth, her sex, the ease 
with which she has risen from a girl intua Queen, the excellent character which 
her mother the Dutchess of Kent bears, and the excellent education she is re- 
puted to have received, along with the natural buoyancy and excitement consequent 
on a new accession, might be thought to carry all before them. So they do— 
for a time ; but in that time of apparent satisfaction and joy, there is brooding 
adeep and permanent discontent. j 

The great bulk of the working classes have no very decided opinions on forms 
of government, because their limited education and small reasoning faculty pre- 
vent them from having very decided opinions on almost any thing beyond their 
immediate interests. A portion are ardent Republicans, overlooking all difficul- 
ties; another portion can see clearly that if the government of Britain could be 
changed at once into a republic, the change would be in the name, not the 
nature of the government: the privileged classes would still rule, the unprivi- 
leged' would still be ruled. There are too many old institutions rooted in our 
soil; the wealth and power of the privileged classes are too strongly consvli- 
dated ; deference to rank and authority pervades thoroughly the middle classes ; 
the working classes are far too ignorant for a republic to be of use just now. 
But seeing all this, the working classes can see that the Queen will—must— 
become a tool in the hands of either or of both of the great parties of the pri- 
vileged classes. Yes, rest assured that either immediately or mediately there 
will be a coalition of these parties to retain possession of the Queen. The 
working classes will have but little part or lot in the matter. Fox Mauve and 
Sir Ronert Custer shut the door. The Irish and O’Conne xt will be 
quieted by some kind of Corporations, and the middle classes of England will 
have some kind of abolition of Church-rates—then hold fast! The working 
classes may work—when they can get it ; may get drunk occasionally—for it 
keeps them in tune and working order for an election. But the working classes 
are slowly and irregulatly acquiring power— power in rapidly increasing num- 
bers, power in better knowledge of themselves and their resources. Then let 
a derangement of the ‘‘ money-market ”—commercial embarrassment—come ! 
Then what ?—Why, nothing but that Whiz and Tory—or Cualitionists, if the 
union be cemented by that time—will feel what the working classes are, evcn 
unassisted by the middle classes. 

Vartous things might be done to postpone to a distant day an event which, 
under the present course of procedure, will come as surely as any thing in the 
order of nature. A great safety-valve might be opened in systematic emigration ; 
the revision of the Corn-laws ; bold and effectual reforms in the Church, purifying 
it.and rendering it really a great moral engine ; checking the infamous system 
of nepotism and patronage, which at this moment is as rank as ever, down even 
toa humble situation in the Post-office. But why mention these utterly ridi 
culous things? 

Well—wait a bit. The Coalition anticipated will make the Radicals look 
insignificant for atime. In that time they will grow and gather fresh strength. 
Meantime, let Aldermen rejoice, and shopkeepers let their first and second floor 
Windows: the 9th of November approaches. I do not grudge the Royal lady a 
single shout; nay, I may shout myself. I wish sincerely that it was in her 
power to exhibit Royaliy in a different light to the working classes than they 
have hitherto seen it. ‘Tothem it has hitnerto appeared a kind of mischievous 
and expensive abstraction. Z'’hey have not been able to get their suns and 
daughters om the Pension-list, or smuggled iuto the Army or Church. A few 
years are nothing: when the next census is completed, it will be seea how the 
Working clavses are accumulating; and they may feel that they must trust to 
their own right arm. Yours, 

A Workrnc Looxen-on. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHY DON’T THE ENGLISH AGITATE FOR 
IRISH CHURCH REFORM? 

At length a single organ of Downing Street or Whitehall ven- 
tures to touch the tender subject of the Ministerial policy in Par- 
liament. The Irish Chur-h question is to be the stalking-horse. 
The report that Lord MeLtBourne was to be “ dumb on the 
Appropriation-clause” is declared to be ‘a pure invention of the 
Tories.” No question, it is maintained, “ offers a better field of 
battle than this.” But, alas! the Reformers are not sufficiently 
alive to the necessity of rallying-round the Government “on this 
one point.” Such is the complaint of the Ministerial Courter— 
“we have piped, but you have not danced.” And true enough it 
is, that nobody seems to care about the sham and shabby measure 
which is dignified with the appellation of Irish Church Reform. 
It seems almost to have dropped out of the public recollection, 
Even in Ireland, since Mr.SHarMan CrawForp’s exposure of 
the inefficiency of the plan, there appears to have been a general 
agreement to say nothing about it; and as for England !—but 
listen to the Ministerial moan issuing from the organ, the Courier, 

‘* How have the Reformers of England supported the Ministers on this ques- 
tion? Few or no public meetings have been held to strengthen them on this 
point, and array public opinion against the oppressions heaped on the Irish by 
forcing, not even a religion, but a Church establishment, upon them, at the 
point of the bayonet. Meetings can now be got up to demand the Ballot, and 
to recommend the establishment of a national system of Education. These ob- 
jects may both be very good, but there is no more probability of immediately 
achieving them than of immediately pulling down the Irish Church; and the 
supporters of Ministers grievously neglect their duty when, instead of directing 
public opinion, with all possible intensity, to that point on which the Ministers 
have taken their stand, they scatter it abroad over every possible political im- 
provement. But the Ballot is one of Mr. Child’s nostrums, and the scheme 
of National Education is Mr. Wyse’s hobby ; and, with the selfishness of the 
Tories, they sacrifice the Irish and the Ministers to the accomplishment of their 
own pet schemes. One of the leading Radical journals, too, which claims for 
itself the character of being eminently practical, and which is anxious to cut off 
afew pensions from the Civil List or the Dead-weight, has more than once 
openly discountenanced the discussion of Irish questions, and told the Ministers 
that they must make their policy English; as if any question, either for its 
present or its future advantages—either for the immense importance of the 
principle at issue, or the immediate influence on the mind of Ireland—either 
as it concerns the character of England or the great prosperity of the empire— 
were of half as much importance as curtailing the power and jthe revenues of 
the clergy of Ireland.” 

One word, in passing, as to the “leading Radical journal” 
alluded to. The Courier was not bound to explain, or even to 
understand, what we have been demonstrating in certain sections 
of Practical Measures: but if he did think fit to notice our papers 
on the Civil List and the Dead-weight, he was bound, in common 
honesty, not to misrepresent their scope and object. The points 
mooted were not “a few pensions on the Civil List or the Dead- 
weight,” but the removal of all pensions from the Civil List, 
the reduction of that List by a much greater amount than all that 
Ministers pretend to take from the Irish Church for national in- 
struction, and the substitution of a self-pensioning plan for public 
servants, civil and military, in lieu of the Dead-weight and Super- 
annuation allowances. The gain to the public contemplated in 
the speculations on these points would be millions per annum. 
Every suggested improvement was founded on evidence and sup- 
ported by argument: if the arguments were futile, refute them— 
if the evidence was defective, set it aside; but let it not be pre- 
tended that we have been aiming at one thing, while our object 
has been another, of infinitely greater importance. 

Neither the Ballot, nor “* Mr. Wysz's hobby” National Educa- 
tion, nor even the Practical Reforms of the Spectator, will suffer 
trom a comparison with the Ministerial measure on the Irish 
Church. It may have become necessary to remind the reader of 
the chief provisions of that measure, as it appeared last session, 
revised and corrected. Like the previous plans, Tory as well as 
Whig, it contained a provision for the conversion of tithe into a 
charge on the land; and ten per cent. was to be deducted from 
the incomes of future incumbents to form an education fund. 
But that which, in the bill of 1835, OCoNNeELL praised aa 
“large in principle” though small in pecuniary value, had disap- 
peared. Parishes without people were continued. In accordance 
with Lord SraNLtey’s scheme, which Ministers adopted, no 
clergyman, however diminutive his congregation, was to have less 
than 3002. a year, while he who could count 100 souls in his flock 
was deemed not overpaid with 500/. a year—equal to £7000. in 
England. Such was the /ast Ministerial plan of Irish Church 
Reform; and the journalist who warned the public that no measure 
disagreeable to the High Church and Tory party could be expected 
to pass in the next session, will hardly pretend that the new one 
will be more efiivient. 

And it is for some such measure as this, which would give fresh 
legislative autherity and sanction to shameful abuses,—which 
only promises, at some indefinite future period, an appropriation of 
50,0002. a year for the instruction of the Irish people, out of a 
revenue of half a million clutched by the wealthy sect of Pro- 
testants,—a measure, too, not avowedly based on the Appropria- 
tion principle, but on an obsolete and irrelevant Act of Haney 
the Eighth,—it is for this that the people of England are called 
upun to raise an abortive agitation! Abortive, because nobody 
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believes that such a contemptible project has a chance of success. 

It may be true that there is no immediate prospect of carrying 
the Ballot—that National Education on a large scale is not yet 
within our reach—that the reform of the Civil List and the Dead- 
weight will receive the support only of a respectable minority in 
Parliament: but at any rate, these are all great and substantial 
measures, worth a struggle to obtain; and that is the reason why 
public attention can be roused to them, while nobody seems to 
«are about the Irish Church question. 

There is, or there may be, a way to excite Reformers on that 
question. If Ministers, relinquishing paltry, peddling, ineffectual 
attempts to nibble a bit from a gigantic nuisance, possessed the 
courage and the skill to propound a scheme of Irish Church Re- 
form on the scale indicated by the true politician and statesman, 
from whose pages we quoted so amply two weeks ago, little cause 
would they have to complain of the apathy of the Liberals. 
O’ConnzLL, now crippled and afraid to open his mouth on the 
subject, would again lead the Irish millions to victory, with 
SuHarman Crawrorp for his first lieutenant. The Reformers 
of England and Scotland, seeing an object worth contending for, 
would steadily demand the passing of such a bill; and it would 
finally be carried. But Ministers never will accomplish even the 
little they attempt by their present policy. It is the mistake of 
commonplace and very silly minds to imagine, that because a 
small and delusive measure fails, a large and efficient one would 
mot succeed. Yet such is the Ministerial excuse for cutting 
down their Irish Church Bill to its presentdimensions. With 
this abortion before us, to read the magniloquent description in the 
columns of the Courier, of its ‘“‘ immense importance,” its “‘ imme- 
diate influence on the mind of Ireland,” on the *‘ character of Eng- 
Jand,” and the “great prosperity of the empire,” disturbs all 
powers of gravity. Mighty events have sprung, in the olden time, 
from little causes; but surely never before were such wonderful 
benefits expected from a scheme to take at some distant period 
50,0907. a year from the revenues of a rich church. The British 
public are not so simple as Ministers and their newspapers 
imagine. They have fathomed the delusion, and ascertained the 
real value of the Government proposition; and the consequence is, 
that neither in England, nor even in Ireland itself, has a single 
Meeting been got up to give Ministers the semblance of popular 
support on this question. The friends of Government know that 
the demands of any popular assembly would go far beyond what 
Ministers are likely to offer, and would only serve to display the 
falsehood of the pretence that the Ministerial mode of “ settling 
the question” would be satisfactory. They act prudently, there- 
fore, in refraining from at all attempts at agitation. 





CONDUCT OF THE TORIES IN OPPOSITION. 


So, we rightly read the signs of the times, enumerated in the 
opening paragraph of our last number. The chivalrous Tory 
champion, the Standard, began his elaborate lucubrations on 
Monday, with a confession of the intended policy of his party ; 
followed, it is true, by a defence of their past conduct—less 
successful than bold. 

“The Spectator of yesterday notices ‘several indications that the Tory 
Opposition mean to give the Government little trouble in the early part of the 
ensuing session.’ 

“* We do not quote these words fr the purpose of contradicting them; and 
as we shall show, the opinion of the Spectator, in this particular, scarcely 
stands in need of any confirmation from us. We, in truth, refer to the remarks 
of our weekly contemporary, first, to express our surprise that so acute and 
well-informed a journal as the Spectator should now seem to discover for the 
first time, that the Conservative Opposition is not a factions Opposition ; 
sécondly, to show, as we easily can, that the inference from this seeming so 
recent discovery—the inference, namely, that the Conservative party had been 
in the habit of giving trouble to the Government—would be in the highest de- 
gree unjust. 

“ Pray, we beg leave to ask, on what single occasion, during the last seven 
years, has the Conservative Opposition volunteered even a contest, with, much 
more a vexatious molestation of, the Ministers of the Crown? Has not the 
Conservative Opposition (whether right or wrong is not the present question ) 
uniformly maintained a defensive position? Has it ever failed to rally to the 
support of the Ministers, as often as these Ministers have shuwn a disposition 
to defend the institutions of the country? We defy the worst enemies of the 
Conservative party to produce, from the history of our country, or of any 
other country, an example of a political party acting in opposition during seven 

ears, or, for that matter, during one year, with so chaste an exemption from 
factious practices—with so noble an indifference to the acquisition of power.” 

An Opposition is guilty of factious practices when, merely to 
serve a party purpose, to injure and annoy political opponents, it 
encourages clamour and fosters calumny. It is especially a fac- 
tious proceeding to countenance, or not to discountenance, out-of- 
doors systematic attacks on measures actually supported by the 
chiefs and the majority of their own party in Parliament. To brinz 
forward motions, implying serious charges against high function- 
aries, and then to withdraw them, maintaining, nevertheless, the 
criminality of the parties assailed ; to repeat accusations incapable 
of proof; and to reject measures on false pretences,—this is factious 
conduct. 

Few have forgotten the immediate cause of the dissolution of 
the WeLiincron Parliament in 1831—the refusal to go into a 
Committee of Supply ; and never, perhaps, was there a more un- 
disguised and violent exhibition of mere party feeling, than that 
of the Tory Peers and Commoners on the day when the late King 
came down to dissolve the Parliament. The spectators thought 
that noble lords would have fought in plebeian fashion, and got 
up a rabble boxing-match, so frantic and furious had they become 


_— 





at the prospect of losing power, of which for so long they had 
enjoved the profitable monopoly. z 

The conduct of the Opposition in throwing out the Reform 
Bill, and then offering to carry it as the condition of being re. 
stored to office, stands forth in the history of modern politics ag 
preeminently factious. The design was defeated, in a great 
degree, by the disgust which it excited in the minds of honest 
Tories, such as Sir-Rosert INGtis. Though irreconcileable foes 
to Parliamentary Reform, these men could not countenance the 
project of their leaders. The dismissal, in 1834, of the tien un- 
tried Me tsourne Ministry, supported by a majority of 200 in 
the House of Commons, belongs to the same class of proceedings, 
No apology for it worth a straw was ever adduced. Had “noble 
indifference to the acquisition of power” formed part of the Tory 
character, WELLINGTON and Peet would have told the King 
that to turn out a Minister who had the votes of 500 Members of 
the House of Commons was an unprecedented and unjustifiable 
act. But they were ready to take the responsibility of it for the 
sake of power and emolumen',—which, forsooth, have no charms 
for those pure statesmen ! 

The system of Irish Education was Lord Srantey’s; and Sir 
Rosert PEE sanetioned it by his declared intention to increase 
the grant to the schools in Ireland. Yet Pex and his friends 
have virtually encouraged, by refusing to discountenance, constant 
appeals to the prejudiced and bigoted portion of the English and 
Scotch people against the Irish system. No topic of annoyance 
has been more effectually handled than this: and the sole end 
and aim of the agitation is molestation, for were the Tories in 
power to-morrow, they would increase the number of schools on 
the same plan. 

Similar in character to the clamorous opposition raised against 
Lord StaNnLrEy's system of education, is the Anti-Poor-law agita- 
tion. The Poor-law was strongly supported by WELLINGTON, 
Pret, and the Tories generally ; but, simply for party purposes, 
they encourage systematic misrepresentation of the law, and 
calumny of the Ministers who introduced it. 

The incessant abuse of O’CoNNELL, and the attempts to wound 
Ministers through his sides, are essentially factious. The RAPHAEL 
plot was the work of faction. No human being believes that 
Mr. Headmoney Harpy, and the rest, were influenced in that 
affair by zeal for purity of election. When it was discovered that 
the case against O'CONNELL could not be maintained, the high- 
bred Tories tried to free themselves from all participation in the 
calumny; but not till then. The disgrace of the RAPHAEL 
conspiracy belongs to the Tories as a party. 

The use made of the trial of Norton versus MELBOURNE Was 
factious. The public had properly nothing to do with that case; 
but t was sedulously paraded with the view to injure the Govern- 
ment. When it suits their party purposes, the private concerns 
of individuals will be exposed by the Tories. 

The speeches, repeated till they became wearisome, on the 
Spanish policy of Ministers, were merely preludes to motions for 
papers of no consequence: but they served to delay the progress 
of public business. With the same view, the House has been 
fatigued night after night with stories, apocryphal or false, of 
Irish outrages, and fierce accusations of Lord Mulgrave, equally 
unfounded; but never did the Tories in Parliament dare to come 
to close quarters with the Irish Government. 

What is the Lynpuourst policy of reducing Whig promises to 
“nothing,” but faction? It has no reference to the good of the 
country. Its object is to make the Ministry contemptible by 
exhibiting its impotence, as a preliminary to the return of the 
Tories to power. 

In fine, let the Tory policy be examined on any side you 
will, its scope will be found the same— namely, to turn out 
the Whigs. To this end all the efforts of the Opposition are 
directed, in and out of Parliament. They have resolved not to 
act for the present on the offensive, because the more sure game 
is that of obstruction. Show them a quicker and safer road to 
office, and they will rush into it. They require a “strong and 
steady majority,” which the present Parliament will not give 
them. Itis therefore their cue gradually to break down the 
Ministerial majority, and, warned by the failure of 1835, to avoid 
any thing like a coup d'etat. Their aim is to produce an impres- 
sion that the country has soberly and by degrees been converted 
to Conservatism. Hence the resolution to adopt a defensive 
policy in the ensuing session. But let a majority in the Com- 
mons once be obtained, and then, as Pope Sextus the Fifth threw 
off the appearance of infirmity after his election, and chanted the 
Te Deum with the voice of a Stentor, the Tories will abandon their 
moderation, and laugh at the simpleton who believed in their 
“ noble indifference to the acquisition of power.” 





PATRICIAN PAY—THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY’S. 


Ar the age of seventy-eight the Marquis WELLEsLEy applies to 
the East India Company for 20,0002.—almost in the way of charity; 
and receives it too! Thisis a humiliating consummation of so bril- 
liant a life. The Marquis was the founder of his very lucky and 
prosperous family. From the heirship of a poor Irish Earldom he 
made himself a British Peer and a Marquis, and was the moving 
power by which two brothers were created Barons and a third 
a Duke. Every one of these, in the shape of salary, pension, oF 
sinecure, has shared largely in the money of the people; and they 
are now dividing among them upwards of 50,000/. a year 0 
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ublie revenue. Let us take a glance, however, at what the 

Marquis himself has pocketed in the course. of his long, 
career. His first. appointment, we believe, was Remem- 
prancer of the Irish Court of Exchequer, of which the pen- 
sion is 2,6932. per annum: we shall reckon this only from the 
Union, making no allowance for the full salary. From a member 
of the Board of Control, Pirr and Grenvitte sent their school- 
fellow to India as Governor-Genera:, in 1797; and he held the 
appointment till 1805. In 1809 he was a Secretary of State, and 
afterwards went on a very expensive embassy to Spain. He has 
since been twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and besides held the 
offices of Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward of the Household. 
Moreover, from 1799 he has received a pension of 5,000/. a 
year from the East India Company, as the reward of his, con- 
quest of Seringapatam and advocacy of their monopoly in 1813. 
To sum up these items— 





Pension as late Joint Remembrancer of the Irish Exchequer, £ 
for 37 years, at 2,693/. per aDNUM.....csercerccrssrrrrssrcereererese 99,641 
Passage-money to MME cccncvcacadedenvcivccetuieaanesecdandddocbadacsute 5,000 
Salary as Governor-General, for 8 years, at 25,000 perannum... 200,000 
Salary as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, for 5 years, at 20,000/. ... 100,000 
Salaries in various high offices of State, say ....ssccccsccsreeseeree 20,000 
Pension of 5,000/. from the East India Company, for 39 years... 195,000 
Donation just voted by the East India Company............00e:200e2 20,000 
£639,641 


Thus, the veteran Peer has received—without reckoning interest, 
and to say nothing of accommodations attached to most offices, or of 
the pleasures of power and patronage, and the satisfaction of con- 
tributing on a large scale to the pecuniary wants of friends and 
relations—nearly six hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
of the people's money. The amount that this single nobleman 
has received for his public services, some of them questionable 
and some nominal, would pay the salary of the Presidents of the 
American republic for. four generations ; and in reality, is more 
than double the amount of what has been paid to the First 
Magistrate in America from the foundation of the republic to the 
present hour. Indeed, all that the patriot WAsHINGTON ever 
received in his life from a grateful country would hardly exceed a 
single year's income of our well-paid yet pauper patrician, Even 
in this expensive country, it would be sufficient to endow for ever 
six hospitals on a, splendid scale, competent to the comfortable 
maintenance of the aged and the infirm. 





TOO MUCH LEGAL ACUTENESS. 


A corresPonpEnt of the Times fancies that he has discovered a 
shocking blunder:in Lord Lanepa.e’s Will Act, He quotes the 
clause of the act which declares that “ Every will, made by a man 
or woman, shall be revoked by his or her marriage;” and then 
supposes the following case— 

“ Suppose a Peer of the realm to make a will, devising all his lands to the 
daughter of another Peer, being about to marry her, and having a brother who 
would take such land if no such will was made. ae 

“Suppose that after such marriage the said Peer should die before his wife ; 
then, by this act, his brother takes all his lands, and his wife loses all that her 
husband intended she should have. : 

“I believe Dr. Lushington and Sir John Campbell are the authors of this 
Will Act, and that I have correctly stated the effect of it in the supposed case.” 

The writer of this letter takes the signature of “ Anti-Bun- 
gler;” and no doubt plumes himself on superior acuteness to 
the experienced lawyers who framed the act: but, if his 
supposed Peer took the precaution to make another will after his 
marriage, the difficulty would be at an end. Besides, there are 
such things as marriage-settlements— few Peers are married 
without them; and on ber settlement the lady would probably 
depend for future provision. ; ; : 

That a marriage should revoke a will made previously, is a wise 
regulation; for, in case of the sudden death or neglect of the hus- 
band, a certain portion of his personal property is secured to the 
widow. 





“ PURITY OF ELECTION.” 


Tue constituency of Southwark have established the fact that a 
contested election may be managed at a very slight cost to the 
party as well as the candidate. There were polled at the last elec- 
tion for Southwark 1,932 votes for Mr. Humpuery, 1,923 for Mr. 
Harvey, and 848 for Mr. RicHarps; and the entire expenditure 
amounted to only 325/.; mainly raised by subscription among the 
Liberals. Now this is something like “ purity of election.” In 
the aristocratic quarters of St. James's and Grosvenor Square, 
it is the fashion to sneer at the Southwark constituency, as com- 
posed of mere shopkeepers and mechanics: and in truth, “ gen- 
tlemen” are not plentiful, and we believe there is not a single 
Lord ia the Borough: but the electors of Southwark may proudly 
challenge a comparison in point of real respectability and political 
onesty with any constituency in the kingdom. 

Two days before the meeting of Parliament, namely on the 13th 
instant, a party of Reformers will dine with the Representatives 
of the Borough, to celebrate their triumph. There will probably 
be a large muster of Liberal Members, not a few of whom will envy 
the position in which Messrs. Harvey and Humpuery have been 
Placed by unbeught suffrages. It is to be hoped that their zeal in 
behalf of purity ef election will be stimulated by the proceedings of 
the day; and that it will not evaporate in toasts and speeches 


but be brought into practical use in the House of Commons. 








PRACTICAL MEASURES. 


4 SUPPLEMENT TO NO. 1. 
THE LAST KING’S PENSIONERS, 


Tue conclusion of “ Army Expenditure” is postponed till next week. 
In the mean time, we cast a retrospective glance to our first subject, 
the Civil List; and look more closely than before into the latest Par- 
liamentary record of Pensioners, as it stood a few weeks before the 
death of Witttam the Fourth.* The continuance, modification; or 
abolition of the Royal grants, will be one of the first things which 
Queen Vicroria’s first Parliament will be called upon to settle; in 
law, the Civil List Pensions ceasing on the demise of the Crown, 
however usual it may have been to renew them. 

They greatly underrate the importance of this document who look 
upon it merely as an account of so much of the public money as 
the Crown has thought fit to grant to certain, individuals. Nor 
is the subject exhausted when the deserving are separated from the un- 
deserving—when those valuable public servants who have spent the 
best part of their lives in the discharge of arduous duties, or those 
eminent persons who have enlightened mankind by their knowledge or 
delighted the world by their genius, are distinguished from the crea- 
tures of Courtly favour or Ministerial patronage. The Pension-list 
appears to us to afford curious illustrations of the political and social 
system of this country—exhibiting remarkable anamalies in the former, 
and showing much that is disereditable and unworthy in the latter. 

Before analyzing this list, it is important to hearin mind that it is 
only the Civil List Pensions, which, are granted,,at the will of the 
Monarch ; excluding those for military, naval, diplomatic, and legal ser- 
vices, besides superannuation and compensation allowances, specimens 
of all of which were given in the Spectator of the 14th October. 

The instructive Returns before us contain the names, we believe, of 
about 1058 persons of all ranks, from Earls and Countesses down.to 
menial servants. The pride of aristocracy has here yielded to its neces- 
sities; for by the side of my Lord and my Lady stand worn-out footmen 
and superanuated housemaids. In this common sepulchre of corruptian 
all distinctions of rank are levelled. Urged by one common motive, 
the highest degrees of society of both sexes are content to associate 
with the lowest; and alike stand forth to the public gaze as state pau- 
pers—recipients of the public money, without, in many cases, having 
the slightest claim upon the gratitude or esteem of the nation. 

An extraordinary disproportion exists between the sexes of the pen- 
sioners; there being 858 females to 200 males. At first sight this fact 
might be attributed to a discreditable cause; but the circumstance is 
perhaps the most favourable characteristic of the list, since it may be 
said that widows and female orphans have been the peculiar objects 
of the Royal bounty. Some widows and orphans of meritorious per- 
sons in the middle and humble walks of life are certainly to be found 
on it; but the far greater number are widows and children of the 
nobility ; while in many instances the ladies were not orphans when the 
pensions were bestowed on them, but had fathers and brothers 
living in affluent circumstances. It must also be observed, that the 
reason why younger sons of the nobility more rarely occur than their 
sisters is, that the sons have been provided for at the public expense in 
other ways: for the Army, the Navy, the Church, the Corps Diplo- 
matique, and the Colonies, show how the younger male branches of the 
poor aristocracy subsist. 

The frequent occurrence of persons of the same family, shows the 
poverty or audacity, or both audacity and poverty, of its noble repre- 
sentative. Encouraged by the success of his application for one rela- 
tive, hefsoon after applied for another; and, not satisfied with one grant, 
it has often happened that the same individual has obtained a second 
and sometimes even a third: for in this, asin other cases, ‘the appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds on.” 

A remarkable feature in this list is the rare occurrence of any name 
of the slightest celebrity; and whenever one is to be found, the sum 
which he receives is a clear index of the low estimation in which he is 
held by the Government. ‘This point will, however, be more fully 
exemplified hereafter. 

To high-minded men (and of such ought an aristocracy like that of 
England—so proud and so exclusive—to be preeminently composed) it 
is an act of'self-abasement to receive pecuniary reward without services 
which deserve it ; but the recipients of the nation’s money sink below 
contempt, when the salary is notoriously given upon condition that 
they shall perform the duties for which their class was created, 
not according to the dictates of their own consciences, but ac- 
cording to the will and pleasure of the party to whom they have 
sold their political rights. We have of course in view those pen- 
sioned Peers who have never served the country in any department ; 
whose names are to be found in no other public record than the 
Pension-list, and whose Senatorial duties consist in giving a truckling 
vote in favour of the party from which they originally received their 
wages. In this disgraceful category stand both Whigs and Tories. 
Alike do Peers of both parties degrade themselves, and bring obloquy 
upon their order. 

Whenever a Peer is unable to support himself, he has for a long 
period been considered to have ipso facto a claim fora pension. So far is 
this rule a general one, that in two cases, where an obscure and distant 
branch of a noble family has succeeded in proving his right to a peer- 
age, the party has almost immediately become a pensioner ; and in one 
of those instances, that of the Earl of Huntincpon, his widow and all 
his children are burdens on the public to the amount of 1,0701. a year, 
Lord Gtrrorp was created a Peer in 1824, because his legal talents 
were required in the House of Lords, and he died in 1826: his eldest 
son, the present Lord, is a pensioner of S00/. a year, and his brothers 
and sisters receive 4001. more. 

But it is in a constitutional point of view that pensions to Peers 
and their families is most objectionable and anomalous. A Peer, who 
is either so poor or so mean as to accept a pension, without having 
rendered the country any adequate services, becomes from that moment 








* An Account of all Pensions on his Majesty's Civil List and Consolidated Fund, 
on the [8th May 1235. Parl. Paper 324, Session 1835. (Moved for by Mr. Harvey.) 
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the political creature of the Minister. For a seat in the House of 


Commons, poverty is in itself a disqualification ; and not only a pen- 
sioner, but even a salaried public servant, is often (and sometimes most 
absurdly) considered an improper person to sit in Parliament: and 
why ?—because he is supposed to be under the influence of the Crown. 
This prudery does not, however, extend to the Upper House, though 
a few prostituted votes therein may have the effect of rendering the 
labours of the House of Commons and the wishes of the People 
utterly nugatory. A poor Commoner, no matter how honest, or how 
able, or how experienced, is from his poverty alone unfit, in the eye of 
the law, to be a legislator; but let the most impoverished or the most 
vicious Commoner succeed to a Peerage, not only does his disqualifi- 
cation cease, but he will continue to be qualified, even should he bea 
pensioner of.the Crown, though that would be an additional disqualifi- 
cation ina Commoner. ‘The absurdity involved in these facts is self- 
evident. There should be no other disqualifications for a seat in either 
House of Parliament, than nonage, insanity, criminal eonduct,—or the 
disqualification should extend to the Upper House. 
In so aristocratic a country as England, public feeling would be hurt 
were a Peer or his near and titled relations to become parish paupers ; 
and as, from the accidents of fortune, there will always be some poor 
and needy among them, they should lose their rank with their 
property; or means should undoubtedly be provided for main- 
taining them in decent comfort. But by whom ought this to be 
done? By an overtaxed people, whom they may never have benefited, 
but, on the contrary, whom they may have injured to the extent of 
their power, by supporting an inefficient Administration or by voting 
for an oppressive law? The very proposition carries injustice on its 
face. By whom then? Common sense, propriety, and justice, alike 
answer, by their own Order—by those who have the deepest interest 
in the respectability of all who belong to their elevated class, and who 
are bound to each other by the common bonds of rank, feelings, and 
sympathy. 
Miicay Pension-list contains the names of the twenty-three following 
ers— 
Lord Aylmer (Irish). 
Lord Aston (Scotch). 
Viscount Allen (Irish). 
Lord De Blaquiere (Irish). 
Lord Bloomfield (Irish). 
Earl of Cavan (Irish). 


Viscount Hereford (English). 
Earl of Huntingdon (English). 
Viscount Mountmorris (Irish). 
Earl of Minto (English). 

Lord Montfort (English). 
Viscount Molesworth (Irish). 

Lord Cranston ( Scotch). Earl of Rothes (Scotch). 

Lord Elphinston (Scotch). Earl of Roscommon (Irish). 

Earl of Errot (Scotch andEnglish). | Lord Sinclair (Scotch ). 

Viscount Falkland (Scotch and Eng-| Viscount Strangford (Irish &English). 

lish). Earl of Tyrconnel (Irish). 

Lord Gifford (English). Lord Walsingham (English). 

These noblemen divide 11,993/.; and their pensions vary from 88. 
to 1,965/., giving an average of above 525/. a piece. _ 

Of these twenty-three Peers, nine are English, nine are Irish, and 
five are Scotch Peers. One of the five Scotch is a Representative Peer ; 
and though none of the other Scotch or the Irish Peers sit in Parlia- 
ment, they vote for those Peers of their respective countries who do so ; 
and they are themselves eligible. Now, we say without hesitation, that 
of those twenty-three Peers, there are scarcely three of any celebrity 
whatever; and (with perhaps a solitary exception) the few in question 
were amply rewarded by their salaries and honours for all that they 
have done for their country. Among the largest of the recipients is 
Lord Minto, the present First Lord of the Admiralty; another is 
Lord ELruinsToNne, now Governor of Madras: and since both are 
Whigs, pledged, to economize the public money in all possible ways, 
may we hope that neither of their Lordships think of drawing their 
pensions whilst holding these lucrative situations? If the practice in 
the case of the House of Commons were to be extended to the 
Upper Chamber, none of the ten Peers in question would sit 
therein. And (though not exactly bearing on the subject under discus- 
sion) it might be suggested, that, as being in holy orders is a disquali- 
fication for a seat in one House, there is no sufficient reason why it 
should not be soin both. For a similar cause, all Peers who hold 
offices which would disqualify them from sitting in the House of 
Commons, ought to be excluded from the House of Lords 

From pensioned Peers we come to pensioned Peeresses, and 
thence to the immediate relations of Peers. The pensioned Peeresses 
are also twenty-three in number; and they are in six instances the 
wives or mothers of the pensioned Peers. They divide among them 
7,1111., or about 3001. per annum each, though one bas no more than 
97l. and another but 88. Some names among these noble ladies tend 
to excite surprise: for example, the Dowager Countess of Mut- 
GRAVE, the mother of the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ircland, re- 
ceives 800/. per annum; the Marchionesses of WELLESLEY and CarEr- 
MARTHEN, 300. between them; the Dowager Countess of CLarr, 
7801. ; and the mother. in-law of Lord Errott, 276l. 

Among the immediate relations of Peers, only their children, grand- 
children, nephews, and nieces are included in our present calculation. 
Other very near relations no doubt occur; but, to avoid the possibility 
of exaggeration, the more distant branches are not nownoticed. These 
scions of nobility do not exceed fifty; and they receive altogether 
11,720/.,in sums varying from 431., 52/., 811. 971, 1001, to 6002 ; and 
averaging about 245) a piece. 

This part of the Pension-list shows that itis not only the relations 
of the poorer or lesser nobility who are quartered upon the public. 
Such names as Hasrtincs, Girrorp, Mackay, Ersktnf, and Hay, 
might be expected there ; but few will perceive the names of the sister 
of the Duke of WELLINGTON, and the sisters, or aunts, or nieces of 
the Dukesof RichMonp, GRAFTON, and LEINSTER, without astonish- 
ment. 

There is assuredly something revolting to female delicacy, to say 
nothing of aristocratic pride, in having the names and necessities of 
the female nobility exposed to public observation; more especially 





able living. 
show the rigid adherence to economy and uncompromising integrity for 
which the Whig Government is renowned. ( 
Munstek, in a fit of virtuous shame, resigned his pension; it was 1m- 
mediately transferred to his wife, who still enjoys it,—an ingenious lesson 


Enna, 


We may be asked what are persons of high birth to do, when re. 
duced to poverty—* to dig they cannot, to beg they are ashamed: * 
would we have them inhabitants of the Unions, or dependents on 
casual charity? Far otherwise. All true friends of the aristocra 
wish to rescue them, not only from want, but from tke reproach 
of deriving an unworthy subsistence out of the taxes of the people, 
The public has never complained of previding for the old age 
of meritorious public servants, or of supporting their widows 
and children, if without any fault of their husbands or parents they 
happen to require such aid. Poverty in these cases is rather an honour 
than a crime; and the nation is neither niggardly nor ungratefi, 
But to those who have no such claims, we say, Do like all others of the 
community—endeavour to live on the little you have; add to that little 
the contributions of your richer friends; exercise whatever talents 
you possess; do all and every thing rather than become a pauper, 
There is no real distinction to a well-regulated mind between degrees of 
pauperism. The parish and the state pauper are equally to be pitied; 
and if their poverty be the effect of improvidence or crime, they are 
equally to be censured or despised. It is, however, true, that cases 
may arise, in which, from age, sickness, the want of friends, or from 
other uncontrollable causes, a noble person may be destitute. Is there 
then to be no other resource for such than the common poor-howse? 
Certainly not. In all countries, sects and privileged orders form a fund 
for the support of their own members: why do not the Peers of 
Great Britain imitate so proper an example, and, instead of exposing 
their class to the odium of being maintained out of the earnings 
of the poor and industrious, establish a fund for the maintenance af 
decayed Peers, Peeresses, and their children? This act would be con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Peerage, of which so much is said; 
and it seems to us to be perfectly feasible. The noble pensioners 
would then owe their subsistence to their own noble order, instead of 
living upon the contributions of unwashed citizens,—for no plebeian 
should be permitted to subscribe to so distinguished a charity ; and the 
Peerage would then become “ exclusive” in the only proper meaning 
of the word. According to the Pension-list, the neeessitous Peers, 
Peeresses, and their families, receive altogether something under 38,0001. 
perannum. The Peers of Great Britain and Ireland are 670; so that 
an annual subscription from each of only 501. would be sufficient to re- 
lieve the Peerage from the stigma under which it now labours. It is 
true that many Peers cannot afford to subscribe 50/. ; but there are 
numbers among them who, like the Dukes of Norro_x, NorTHusBEr- 
LAND, BuccitEucu, Newcast Le, and the Marquis of WESTMINSTER, 
could easily supply the deficiency. 

There is not, however, any necessity that the burden should fall 
only onthe Peers. As the junior members of their families would be 
eligible to the fund in the event of becoming distressed, they could 
subscribe to any amount they pleased; and it would be an insult to 
imagine that there would be any difficulty in raising 501 a year, on the 
average, from all the noble houses in the empire, when the money was 
to be solely applied to the support of their order, of their relations, 
and possibly of themselves. Noact could be more calculated to raise the 
aristocracy in the opinion of the people—to maintain their independ- 
ence of the Crown, on which the proper performance of their public 
functions absolutely depends—or to secure their own esteem and re- 
spectability. 

As the Baronets have lately manifested a strong desire to rank with 
the nobility, it would be discourteous if their share of the public 
plunder were to pass unnoticed. Here at least their pretensions shall 
not be disputed ; while, in justice to the class out of which they sprung, 
and of which they are in fact merely an hereditary species—the Knights, 
we shall on this occasion class them together. Besides the two or 
three persons of ‘ this estate” who are in any way distinguished, 
Baronets, Knights, and their wives, receive 11,918/.; and though 
the nobility deny their right to rank among the aristocracy, popular 
opinion justifies us in adding that sum to the 37,264/. r ceived by titled 

persons and their families; making altogether 49,1822. To the 

Baronets we also recommend the creation of a fund for the decayed 

members of their order. We know some cases of lamentable distress 

to which it might be most properly applied. 

OF the disposition of the remainder, the best idea will be formed from 

carefully inspecting the list and the notes.* Some illustrative remarks 

may nevertheless be acceptable. Though excluded from the preceding 

calculations of pensions to the aristocracy, there are one or two families, 

bearing aristocratic names, who have partaken largely of the spoil. Six 

female Cocksurns divide 1800/. anong them. The DrumMuonps— 

the richest house perhaps in Europe--share 1093/. among three male 

and four female scions. ‘The DunpasEs—a name formerly as synony- 

mous with place and jobbing as that of Ettior has become at the 

present day—have only 8289). ; of which sum CHarLorre Lady Dun- 

DAS receives 780. 

But the most objectionable of all the pensions, in a moral view, are 

those bestowed upon the illegitimate children of the late King, and 


next to them the pensions to Court favourites. All the FirZcLaRENcEs, 


we believe, enjoy a pension of 500/. each, notwithstanding the males 


held other valuable sinecures during Witt1aM the Fourth's lifetime, 
some of which they still retain. The Earl of Munster is a Colonel 
in the Army, one of the Queen's Aides-de-Camp, and Governor of 
the Round Tower of Windsor. Lord FRepErick FITZCLARENCE 15 
a Colonel in the Army, and Queen’s Aide-de-Camp. Lord 


Apo.rivus is a Post Captain; and, to the reproach of the Naval 


administration, has for three years been and still is the Captain of 
one of the Royal yachts—a complete sinecure of above 700/. per annum, 
and which in ‘modern times has always been given to one of the oldest 


Captains in the Navy. The Reverend Lord Avucustvs holds a valu- 
Two facts connected with these illegitimate pensions 


In October 1830, Lord 


when they are placed in close juxtaposition with some of their own how to be patriotic at the least possible cost to oneself, A few aanhe 


sex, from whom, on any other occasion, they would shrink on the score 
of morals, or on account of their inferior station. But poverty, like 


* A classified analysis of the names in these Returns, and notes upon the most re 
t number, but were 


markable persons, were prepared for publication in the presen 
rt Ne I which we have beex 
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perism, the high and the low, the pure and the impure, associate with requested to publish, containing » revised and corrected edition of the expositions of 
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before the late King died, he lost his eldest daughter, Lady Dr Lise; 
but it appears from this return, that instead of her pension of 500/. per 
annum reverting to the public, it was immediately given to her three 
younger children, infants a few years old, with benefit of survivorship. 

Bad as this is, still worse remains tobe told. Sir Hersert Tayor, 
the late King’s Private Secretary, the most favoured of all favourites, 
js well known to be glutted with rich pluralities. Without ever having 
distinguished himself as a soldier, he isa Lieutenant- General, Colonel 
of a Regiment, First and Principal Aide-de-Camp to the Queen ; and 
he has always, with very short intervals, held other valuable situations at 
the Horse Guards or at Court, the last being the influential but uncon- 
stitutional one of PrivateSecretary to the King, the sulary of which was 
2,000/. per annum. Added to all this, he has long enjoyed the lucrative 
sinecure of Master of St. Katherine's Hospital, with the elegant 
house and grounds Surely this catalogue of offices affords proof that 
he has been amply rewarded for whatever services he can have performed ; 
but, as if there were no limits to the extravagance of the Crown or 
the rapacity of its favourite, a pension of 930/. per annum was granted 
to Sir Herserr Taytor and his wife, in 1832, in lieu of one which had 
been granted to him in 1819 ! 

In November 1831, ** Davip Davies” is stated to have received a 
pension of 938/. a year. The public are not prepared to learn that this 
fortunate son of St. David was then merely the Apothecary to the 
Royal Household, who had generously condescended to give his ser- 
vices to the late King’s family for so trifling a consideration. He has, 
however, since become enlarged into Dr. Sir Davip Davies, M.D., 
K.C.H.; and having obtained celebrity, that great object of medical 
ambition, from his connexion with the Court, wiil now, it follows, enjoy 
an extensive and lucrative practice, quietly pocketing the small 
annuity of 938. 

Another equally fortunate dependent on Court favour is Sir Fre- 
pERICK Bertsy Watson, the Master of the Household to King 
GrorGE the Fourth, and to the late King; who has enjoyed a pension 
of 936/. for the last ten years. What the services were for which he 
was thus so extravagantly rewarded, we confess ourselves unable even 
to guess, 

We have said that this list of 1058 pensioners contains some names 
of scientific or literary celebrity. To this branch of the Pension-list 
we shall pay particular attention ; not because the recipients belong to 
our Order, but because they forin the chevauz de bataille of the Govern- 
ment whenever the propriety of a pension is discussed in the House 
of Commons. ‘ Pensions provide,” they say, “ for men of science 
and literature.” Let us see how. Of the whole body of scientific 
and literary men in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the names of only 
twenty-six are to be found on the Pension-list. In Science, there are 
no more than siz,—viz. Sir Davip Brewster, 297/.; Dr. Datton, 
3001.; Ivory, 8001; Farapay, 3001; Sir James Souru, 300/ ; and 
Mrs. SoMERVILLE, 3001. In Literature, ten,—viz. the poet CAMPBELL, 
184l.; Dr. Jamirson, 1001; Muitirncen, 1001; Sourney, 455i. ; 
James Montcomery, 150/.; SHaron Turner, 2001.; Tom Moore, 
3001.; Bani, 1501; Sir Wittiam OuseE.ey, 100/.; Miss Mrrrorp, 
100/. ; and the widow and descendants of PaLey, (etyht persons) 2001., 
or 25/. each.* The total sum bestowed upon the literature and science 
of Great Britain and Ireland is therefore about 4,000/., in a Pension- 
list of 132,555/., or less than one-thirtieth of the whole. Compared 
with the pensions to courtiers, it would seem that it requires more 
than three Da.tons, or three BrewsTERs, to equal, in the eyes of 
the Sovereign and his Ministers, the merits of one Apothecary 
to the Royal Household; that three Sourneys or Moores 
are only equal to one Sir HERBERT TayLor; and that the combined 
‘talents of two SHaron Turners, one Miss Mitrorp, one Sir Wit- 
L1AM OUSELEY, one Montcomrry, and of Pa.ey (as represented by 
his widow and seven descendants) have not benefited the country so 
much as one Master of the Household. Measured by another standard, 
the country would seem to owe more to one illegitimate child of Royalty, 
than tothe discoverer of the atomic theory; while the illustrious Lord 
Moytrort is superior to any two, Lord BLoomriz£Lp to any three, the 
young Lord Girrorp to any two and a half, and the Irish Earl of 
TyRcoONNELL to any three and a half, of the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of Great Britain. Old ladies, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, have nearly as high a value: Lady Mutcrave’s merits and 
claims are superior to those of SourHEY, SHARON TuRNER, and Miss 
Mrrrorp united; Tom Moore ranks with the Dowager Countess of 
Huntincpon ; Montcomery is almost on a par with Lady Evisank 
and Lady Narrne; Sir Wittiam OuséE Ey, the Persian scholar, pairs 
off with Lady Sempitt, but he is twelve pounds worthier than the old 
Countess of Roscommon. 

To be serious, however: the amount of the pensions granted to the 
eminent individuals in question clearly shows the place which the aris- 
tocracy assign to them. When they have exhausted their resources 
and spent their best days in the pursuit of knowledge, and are compelled 
to owe their future support to their country, their pensions are the 
smallest. If they wish to dignify their poverty by ‘* honours,” the 
very lowest distinction which it is in the power of the Crown to bestow, 
which it would be deemed an insult to offer to any member of a noble 
family, and which even Court physicians despise, is considered more 
than good enough for them. 

Something more still remains to be suid about these scientific and lite- 
Tary pensions. GkrorGE the Fourth founded ten Associates of Lite- 
Tature, with a salary of 1002. each; but on his death the late King 
(whose generosity and goodness of heart it is the fashion to praise) 
refused to continue the payments. ‘The Government withheld its 
assistance for some time; and in the interval, CoLERiDGE, the most 


‘celebrated among them, died under pecuniary privations which the 


trumpery 100/. a year, so meanly withdrawn, would have removed. 
he dying poet felt the cruel affront keenly; and the fact will ever 


‘remain a disgraceful monument of the conductgf the Monarch and the 


Government towards suffering genius, in a country which expends nearly 
50,0002. per antiuin on the support of the decayed members of the aris- 
tocracy, and which pensions the Royal Apothecary, the King’s Private 
Secretary, and the Master of the Household, with ten times the 


‘amount denied to a light of the world. Of the ten literary persons 


® Lady ‘Moros x, we und rstand, has since received a pension of 300/. a year, but 
her name is not in the list, 





now on the list, four were the Literary Associates appuinted by Grorce 
the Fourth: all the others, we believe, are dead; but their pensions 
were not restored until Ministers were shamed into the restitutior. 

When the present Administration came into office, the millenniuni 
of science and literature was supposed to have arrived ;—what a 
mistake ! the lowest of all ‘ honours” have been conferred on some 
dozen persons, and small pensions have been given to perhaps as many 
more. Voild tout. The real feelings of the head of the Government 
broke out on the memorable discussion with Farapay. “ Pensions 
to men of science and literature,” exclaimed the Liberal Prime Minis- 
ter in 1835, ‘are all humbug.” Except the few who worship in the 
temple of Holland House, none are encouraged or benefited by the 
Whig Government; and the public may one day learn that the coterie 
alluded to has protected more charlatans, fostered more jobs, and pro- 
duced more mischief, both political and literary, than any similar sect of 
modern times. 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 3d November 1837. 


Sir—The questions of National Education and the Pension list occupying 
every one’s mind, allow me to make a few observations on these points. 

Iam myself a foreigner, and have experienced the benefits of the former as 
established throughout Germany. These benefits individually consist in having 
been taught effectually, like many others of my early friends who now occupy 
honourable stations in all countries of Europe, reading, writing, ciphering, 
history, geography, a little of astronomy, natural history, morals and general 
religion, and last though not least, singing; and all of these advantages are 
now derived by every child all over Germany, whether rich or poor, in what 
are called ‘‘ the elementary schools.” The public advantage is, that every 
one, without exception, is made a useful and intelligent member of ‘society ; 
that by obliging every parent to send his children to school till they 
are fourteen years of age, their bodily constitution is not destroyed by 
being continually kept to hard work; whilst at the same time more 
hands of the more able-bodied persons are required to do the work which other- 
wise wou!d be “one by the children, were their parents permitted to make use 
of them astl}..y please. In case the parents cannot get their living without 
the bodily assistance of their children, then these parents are supported or rather 
assisted by the Poor-laws, or their children educated at the expense of the 
country, inasmuch as a well-educated and good citizen cannot be got at too 
high a price. When the present system of education in Germany was intro- 
duced, there was much clamour against it on account of religion; and I recol- 
lect very well, that as boys of six years of age, Protestants of all kinds, Catholics, 
and Jews, were all put together in one school-room, we have at times fought 
hard for our respective religions; quarrelling about them we were always. A 
few years, however, were sufficient to do away with all religious hatred ; and the 
utmost good feeling and intimacy existed betwcen and grew up with us. Even 
among our parents, this old religious hatred, which we still see here in full 
activity, was gradually dying away. After the time of elementary instruction, 
there are hours fixed for the instruction of special religion: each sect is taught 
separately by its own clergymen, so that religion is not neglected, whilst at the 
same time the laity is enabled to judge who serves the world and who serves 
true religion. 

The same results as those above mentioned would follow here, if a similar 
system was introduced, for which there is the best material to be had imme- 
diately, if Government only would lay hold of it. Your inestimable exposition 
of the Pension-list has shown how many individuals are paid for doing nothing ; 
and could they not be made to merit in some measure the pay they receive from 
the nation? Could—as they are all of the educated sort—could they not be made 
the best possible of schoolmasters and mistresses and instructors of the nation ? 
How infinite would be the blessing to this country, if so many idle hands were 
turned to such an useful account—if so many thonsand children were taken out 
of the factories and from the streets to be bodily and morally saved—and if the 
places of these poor factory-children were filled by so many grown-up persons, 
who wish to work yet cannot find it ? 

It will be the greatest satisfaction to me if you think my communication of 
some value, though ever so little, fur the general happiness of mankind., And I beg 
to subscribe myself an admirer of the principles and principals of a 





THE PARK WATER-BIRDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Ornithological Society of London, 57, Pall Mall, Ist Nov. 1337. 
Sin—The amusing remarks in your last paper, headed ‘* The Park Geese 
versus the Park Commisioners,” though, no doubt, well meant, are likely to do 
mischief. Of the ugliness of the boards which the Commissioners ‘‘ have 
caused to be stuck up,” Iam not disposed to be an apologist; but it is but 
justice to them to state, that the Council of this Society made several and urgent 
applications to the Commissioners to cause sume such notices to be affixed in 
conspicuous places. aes 
This Society has placed in the enclosure in St. James’s Park a very valuable 


collection of birds; they are placed there solely for the amusement of the 
public; they excite very great interest; and it is hard that the rational pleasure 
of the many should be destroyed by the ignorant mischief of the few. J 

So many losses were however sustained by the mischief of children, that it 
became a serious consideration whether that part of the Society’s scheme should 
not be abandoned ; and the Commissioners were requested to appeal from one 
portion of the * Park-frequenters,” the children, to the other portion, arrived 
at years of discretion. c ‘ 

The ugly experiment has succeeded. Very few accidents now occur ; and 
the Park-frequenters are not likely to be deprived of the pleasure which you, 
Mr. Editor, one of them, enjoy. F ; 

The tameness of the birds argues impunity, but demands protection. 

Your obedient servant, 
ONE oF THE SECRETARIES. 

[We have received another letter on the same subject, from a correspondent 
who gives his name and address. _He corroborates the above statement; and 
mentions, that, in consequence of the “ ugly ” notices, several boys have been 
severely reprimanded, or handed over to the Police, by | persons who have 
caught them in the act of throwing stones at the birds. He adds—“ The 
practice is daily becoming less frequent ; and the only instance, I believe, of a 
bird being killed since the notices were put up, (and of which I was an eye- 
witness,) occurred on Sunday last, when a boy struck a bittern on the head 
with a stick. The perpetrator of this wanton act of cruelty unfortunately 
escaped through the plantations ; but the indignation his conduct excited, will, 
I have no doubt, be a warning to his associates.” —This is all news to us. We 
beg the Board's pardon, and present our compliments to the Ornithologists. 


Ep. 
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THE LADY ANNABETTA- 


Asa novel, The Lady Annabetta is not of the very highest class; 
for the story is deficient in incident, and drags heavily in its pro- 
gress towards the circumstance which determines the catastrophe. 
There is something single, too, in the younger, and, dramatically 
speaking, the more active characters of the book ; something—a 
shade—too superfine and sentimental in the conduct and feelings 
of the majority of the persons, who seem rather to have lived in 
the rare a'mosphere of a circulating library’s world than in the 
grosser one which mankind breathe. Still, as a novel, it has con- 
siderable merit. Like the author's Rosabel, the story has been 
carefully considered from its opening to its ending; the characters 
have been distinctly conceived, and are developed with the most 
complete consistency ; every thing both of matter and manner is 
finished as perfectly as labour could finish it. The reader of these 
days may desire, towards the close, more vigour, breadth, and ra- 
pidity of manner; but he will meet nothing crude, careless, or 
slovenly. 

It is, however, as a didactic work and as a portraiture of cha- 
racter ina state of society just passed away, that The Lady Anna- 
betta is to be chiefly valued. The time of the story, at its com- 
mencement, is thirty years ago,—or, we should incline to say, despite 
the writer's manageab'e chronology, somewhat earlier; and the 
opening scenes exhibit a state of domestic life and a class of persons 
who may yet perhaps linger on the stage as individual specimens, 
but whose genus is extinct. Major de Grey is a man of the world, 
and a husband of the times “* when GrorGE the Third was King.” 
Handsome, gentlemanly, gallant, and-very gay, he married a 
spoiled beauty and an heiress, for her money, without ceasing his 
attentions to the sex. Matrimonial jealousies and quarrels ensued : 
the Major despised and hated his wife, but treated her with that 
cool, smooth, polished sarcasm, more cutting than violence, and 
strongly characteristic of his tribe: yet amid all his inward 
selfishness, and notwithstanding his feelings towards his wife, he 
has a doting fondness for his daughter, equally characteristic. Lady 
Annabetta, his ill-used wife, though not so common a personage, 
is drawn with equal skill, in her almost hysteric violence, subdued 
by her breeding, and in her estrangement of mind and temper, 
though in her heart she is still attached to her first love. At the 
opening of the story, the Major is grown old and moral, “ or 
rather moralizing;" and is looked upon by his acquaintance 
as an unfortunate man whose happiness is embittered by the 
oddities of his wife’s temper,—those oddities having been caused 
by concealed and corroding passions preying upon a peculiar tem- 
perament, till reason was nearly shaken. Time, however, has 
rather added to the hostility of this pair than reduced it; and in 
their quarrels—admirably delineated—the heroine is trained, and 
almost spoiled. 

These figures stand out conspicuously. There are a few others 
of the same era, some mere sketches, some more elaborated; as 
Lord Fortrose, a good-natured, gallant, accomplished wit of the 
old school, before the word “ exclusiveness,’ as barbarous as the 
thing, had been thrust upon the language. But all, of the time 
we speak of, are admirably painted, the result of perfect know- 
ledge and perhaps a felicitous skill. The persons think, speak, 
and act, as persons of no other age could. It is not mere manners 
that are painted: the character, the motives, and even the cir- 
cumstances, are fashioned, as it were, by the manners of the 
period. And this is done with such sobriety and nice fidelity, 
that it may require some acquaintance with the life itself fully to 
appreciate the excellence of the likeness. 

The morals also which the work points are admirable. Not, 
however, the moral apparently designed by the author,—which is 
to show the necessity of religion; though religion is not called 
upon to support the heroine through a life of worldly trouble, and 
it does not seem to have been suflicient to have done so in this 
peculiar case. The moral we deduce, is the effect of proflizacy 
upon the character; the hardness of heart—the petrifaction of 
feeling *—the indifference to the lifelong happiness of others, in 
comparison with any temporary gratification ot self—which it pro- 
duces, Another ethical point is the fearful effects of the quarrels 
of husband and wife upon their children—the art and concealment 
it of necessity induces, the disrespect towards pareuts it gene- 
rates, and the risk that their own conduct will produce in their 
offspring a repetition of their own fate. All this is done so dis- 

* «JT wave the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard 0’ concealing ; 
3ut oh it hardens a’ within, 


—— 
tinctly, that’ the Ricaarpson-like elaboration with which it is 
effected tiay readily be forgiven; though the execution’ is so fine 
that it is likely to eseape the hasty novel-reader. 

In addition to one point of comparison with the author’s former 
work of Rosabel already noted, there is another which is not so 
flattering. Thisis the fault of spinning out the distress, without 
sufficient reason, at least withuut sufficient reason to modern under- 
standings. Moreover, the distress itself—a mind ill at ease 
leading to illness of body—is desc:ibed at an undue length, when 
the catastrophe is, or ought to be, athand. The novelist does not 
perceive the distinetion between what a writer on oratory would 
call the narrative and the argument—an exposition of that which 
is unknown, or an application of that we know already: yet the 
difference is as great as between the leisurely marshalling ang 
preparing of soldiers, and the rapidity of the charge. The reader, 
at the opening of a book, will bear an elaborate painting of minute: 
circumstances, which will render him impatient and induce him 
to skip when he is got into the interest of the story. ; 

If, too, The Lady Annabetta be very closely analyzed, it would 
seem to display a lack of variety in the field of study, so far as 
regards the events of life. In form, indeed, there is no resem- 
blance to Rosabel; but there is in substance. In both novels, 
the heroine exemplifies a naturally excellent disposition nearly 
ruined by circumstances, but corrected and elevated by love. In 
both, the cause of distress is a young rake: in both, the lover is 
grave, lofty, high-principled, and on the point of losing his 
mistress by punctilio pushed almost to the ridiculous. 

After all, this very close criticism is somewhat ungrateful or 
ungracious. The defects of the writer are closely connected with 
her execllences; and perhaps her defects arise from a defect in 
ourselves. The body probably reacts upon the mind, as the 
mind upon the body. The accomplished author of Lady Mary 
Wortrtry Montragu's Memoirs, in Lord WHARNCLIFF¥’S edition, 
remarks on the long, dry, tedious romances our female ancestors 
were in the habit of being amused with: but our ancestors tra- 
velled in sailing-vessels and slow coaches, and waited days or 
hours till they thought fit tostart. We are off to the minute, and 
by Steam-boats, locomotives, or vehicles horsed to do eleven miles 
an hour including stoppages. 

In addition to being a very excellent novel, The Lady Annabetia 
abounds with sketches of a certain class of provincial society, and 
shrewd remarks. From these we shall chiefly take our extracts, 
as admitting a greater variety and a better display than any single 
scene, 

A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
He was thoroughly, essentially, in every pulsation of the heart, every faculty 
of the brain, every outward gesture and inward throb, what is commonly 
termed a man of the world; a term so indefinite, so often used, and so often 
misapplied, that with the greatest reluctance is it inserted in these pages. It 
sounds very Hibernian to say that nature seemed to have made him so; but she 
had undoubtedly given him that callousness with respect to the higher and 
nobler sentiments which disposes the mind to receive those impressions o 
caution and of selfishness which the world early pours, from a thousand in- 
visib'e inlets, into the heart and head, which some persons, indeed, seem to take 
in by their very pores. | Circumstances, too, had aided in obliterating all that 
nature might have given of good in his character, and in fostering ail that ex- 
ample might offer of evil, to Major De Grey. We are all selfish enough, 
Heaven knows, originally, men and women too; and I am inclined to think 
that in women faults of temper, certain indications of this evil disposition, 
preponderate; yet some persons, experienced in their way, are free to hazard 
this opinion,—namely, that if there be a man born in this world naturally 
and ab principio disinterested, he must be a dusus nature unknown to mothers 
and nurses; who have, from time immemorial, according to report, seen the 
boy, iu a surpassing degree to his sister babes, display those qualities in the 
cradle which eventually constitute the man of the world,—selfishness, pride, ob- 
stinacy, love of destruction of the property of others, an unwarrantable degree 
of self-appropriation. 
These, and many other imputed natural defects, may be, and they are, coun- 
teracted in many instances by the careful influence of tender parents, and by 
the cultivation of gentle affections from the very first dawn of reason. But in 
Major De Grey the benignant influence of women, whether in the maternal or 
conjugal character, had never been experienced. Her pernicious influence, her 
power to raise all that is dangerous and corrupt, and to wither, in so doing, all 
that is of promise and of moral beauty, he had fully and wofully experienced. 
Hence many traits in his conduct and features in his opinions, which remain 
to be unfolded in the course of this narrative. It is true that, since the hey- 
day of youth, when the fever of folly was at its crisis, many years had elapsed, 
during which some change must necessarily have taken place in his habits, 
much reformation have been visible in his conduct. The danger of his ex- 
ample to others had in some measure subsided; but with it are gone all that 
there is of gay and gallant in the deportment of the profligate man. The 
heart had pot been amended; there was more caution, more decorum, more 
morality, or at least more moralizing, in the Major ; but let the commendation, 
if commendation it be, extend no further. 
PROFESSIONAL COUNTRY SOCIETY. 
There is one class of people whom the great cannot so easily offend, those 
whose interest is bound up in their superiors: neither the physician, the 
clergyman, nor the lawyer, in Lady Annabetta’s immediate vicinity, could 
afford so expensive an article as dignity. The country was scant of population, 
and the physician might have lost half his practice had he stood upon trifles; 
the attorney took all Lady Annabetta’s fancies as a matter of business ; and the 
clergyman of the parish had, from a boy, his father having had the living of 
Grinstead before him, been sent up to the hall to play at battledore and shuttle- 
cock with Miss De Grey, and to garden and walk with her, until a far later 
period of age than most prudent parents would have allowed. These respective 
and worthy functionaries were pretty close in their satellitism whilst Major De 
Grey was in London When he was at the hall, he gently bowed them out; 
but they all returned, like & swarm of flies after rain, as soon as he turned his 
back. 
COUNTRY ASSIZES. 
Post-chaises hurrying in, large blue bags hurried out of them. Creatures 
with cauliflower tops, looking as if they had stepped out of some old picture- 
frame, dangling about ; some merry, some grave, all with an abundant good 
opinion of their dusty selves, a vast deal of law, no doubt, in thei heads, a 
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gaged; worthy citizens turned out of their very beds. Theo a flourish of 
grumpets; enter the judges; forthwith the » the | of life and 
death, is begun, There is nothing so cheerful as county assizes. Trials, grave 
and long, are Carried on, brought toa conclusion, and ended with a ball. The 
pell which tolled for some erring soul to take its departure in the morning, 
yings gaily to commemorate the assize ball in the evening. The morrow— 
that morrow which comes not to the felon—sees judges, jury, counsel, attornies, 
witnesses, Wigs, gowns, briefs, and all other appurtenances, bustle out %, and the 
town is left toa calm, more felt than heretofore, if not really more profound. 
A CLERICAL TOAD-EATER. 

The Reverend Walter Horne was vicar of the parish of Grinstead, as 
his father had been before him. From his birth upwards having been always 
accounted a ‘* good boy,”—that is, a creature who does not fulfil his destiny, 
which is to be, like other boys, violent, headstrong, and disagreeable, until the 
spirit of evil is crushed within them, (if that ever is,)—having borne this re- 
markable character, Walter, several years older than Miss De Grey, was sent 
for from the vicarage to play with her on rainy days, be “ goose” to her 
fox,” to let her catch him at blind:nan’s buff, or beat him at draughts; all of 
which his nature took to very kindly, for he was an amiable, meek creature, 
rather ‘‘ soft,” as the Derbyshire people say, and one who would never do any- 
body any harm. He was nurtured under such an hereditary veneration for the 
House of De Grey, that to think of contradicting or disobeying Miss Florence 
was an idea that never intruded into his oot very discursive imagination. He 
went away, with all his provincial prejudices, to college, and came back again, to 
becurate to his father, without parting with a single one of them. By great good 
Juck, he had a fever at Oxford, which served as an excuse to his friends for 
many smal] defects of mind and person. His hair was thin and lank—which was 
owing to the fever ; his complexion sallov—which was all the fever; his man- 
ner very netvous—sure to be owing to the fever; his memory not very capital— 
just owing to the fever; his growth stunted—again the fever; his style of 
preaching languid, and his voice mumbling—decidedly the fever. To sum up 
the whole, the Reverend Walter was no friend to the letter H, as generally ac- 
cepted in our language,—he taught the good people of Grinstead to believe that 
jn the Jand of Goshen “there was no ale;” this mght be the effect of the 
fever, which had made him forget the use of one consonant—a trifle—but a 
better creature than Walter never existed, nor a man who had in greater per- 
fection the organ of veneration. ‘ The Hall !’—august sound—comprised all 
that was important, interesting, and valuable in life. ‘The family at the 
Hall,” was uttered by this misused young gentleman, for he was Miss De Grey’s 
slave, with an emphasis, or ore rotundo, such as you may conceive that to have 
been with which Sully mentioned his Royal Master—or Sydney, Queen Eliza- 
beth—or Flora Macdonald, the House of Stuart. 

WOMEN IN LOVE. 

What capital diplomatists men are in love matters ; and how eager is simple, 
yain woman, to believe them all that is disinterested and high-minded, because 
they can scatter a Kittle gold-dust upon the surface of that hollow mine of 
selfishness within their bosoms! For women, acute and well-judging in other 
subjects, are blind as beetles when a man addresses the language of love to them : 
a moral mist rises before their understandings; they become credulous as 
bigots; and the poor man, even if his suit be hopeless, is instantly invested 
with some sort of merit, by virtue of the tender passion. It is remarkable, 
too, that, in the inverse ratio to other things, experience in these affairs seems 
not only to avail a woman nothing, but to throw her off her guard. ‘ To re- 
fuse twenty good offers, and marry an apprentice at thirty,” is next to a pro- 
verb. Well-seasoned hearts, perforated by many an arrow from love’s quiver, 
have always some weak part in them, and yield, often in a minute. For my 
own part, from intimate observation of my own sex—the result of many 
friendly cenfidings in these matters—I would sooner trust the discernment of 
sixteen on such points than of six-and-thirty; and whilst it is usual to talk 
of the dangers of eighteen and the folly of young girls, the moralist who 
Wishes well to womankind should point out the shoals of eight-and- thirty, the 
extreme rashness of forty, the next to madness of forty-five. 

A MILITIA CAPTAIN (BY COURTESY) AND HIS FRENCH. 

Precious Captain Dalton, like most mvn who have little to do, thought a 
good deal of himself. He was one of the class who may be called ‘ obtru- 
Bives "—once admitted, he could never be kept out ; and, visiting with his 
mamma occasionally at the ‘* White Ladies,” he began to look in there whenever 
he pleased ; dropped in of an evening, 3 la Sir Cecil, and attached himself as a 
lover, at an infinite distance, a la Sir Cecil, of the elder Mademoiselle De 
YAmand. 

She looked at him as a mastiff looks at a troublesome cur, giving him a 
shake off now and then, and wondering what right or business he had to lift 
his small gray eyes upon her with so meaning, or would-be meaning, an ex- 
pression; but further she troubled herself not about him. # * " 

The Captain’s attempts at French were delicious. A newly-fledged French 
talker, armed with verbs and ammunitioned with lately-learned vocabulary 
and rules, is indeed one of the richest treats that a brother blunderer in the 
Gallic language can encounter. 

_ “ Aimez vous les fleurs, et les oiseaux ?” the Captain ventured one morn- 
ing, in acramped, mincing tone, after conning it over within his own mind for 
80ime time, to say. 

Eugenie, for whose sake this grand effort was made, turned on him a look 
half-surprised, balf-contemptuous, but vastly polite withal, as she exclaimed, 
“ Mais oui, Monsieur !” with a look of inquiry; as much as to say, “ Any 
particular doubt attaching to me upon the subject ? ” 

The Captain’s pale face was suffused ; but assurance carried him on in life 

* Les serins?” he asked, in an inquiring tone, confident of being right; 
for the best of reasons—having looked it out beforehand. He laid one finger 
upou a bird-cage, which, divided into many compartments, was set out in the 
Sun on this fine warm autumnal day. Eugenie bowed assent; and, as politely as 
Possible, shuffled out of his way. 

“ Tres doux—douce!” faltered the Captain perseveringly. 

* Yees, Sir,” answered Eugenie, desirous of relieving his embarrassment, 
by enabling him, if he wished to carry on the conversation, to do so in Eng- 
lish. ** The voice of that bird sings very sweet when it is at liberty—left to 
itself, which most person do like—buman being as well as bird.” 

“ Yes,” returned the Captain, glibly ; ‘we none of us like captivity. I can 
Speak to that; for I was ordered to the guard- room once, when our corps was 
at Coventry, ard I can’t say I liked it.” 

* There is such idiom in your language as to be sent to Coventry; is not it 
that?” asked Eugenie, with an undesigning air. ‘* You know what that 
Mean.” 

 Jumais,’ 





’ 


stammered the Captain, resolved to be gallant in French, the 
language of gallantry; “ jamais, d’une dame—ou,” he added, considering, 
Je veux dire, d'une demoiselle—nous—nous (now hang these verbs!) nous 
Ne Pourrions nous pas supporter—cetle supplice, Mademoiselle.” 
“ Pardon, Monsieur,” was Eugenie’s gentle mode of giving him to under. 
Stand that she did not make out oue word of what he said. She bowed as she 


one. The Captain bowed too; fer he thought some compliment was in- 
ended, 


‘ 


* I should be so happy,” he began again, in vulgar English, “ to have your 
° i. a? a 5 ’ te) 2 j : 
instructions in French, Mademoiselle ; you would teach it so prettily.” 


was caught by the aspect of a party who were just then entering ~~ garden of 
the ** White Ladies.” 

“ C'est Majeur and Mademoiselle De Grey, du Pare,” the Ca,: vn went ony 
as if be had been condemned, under a penalty, tospeak French, © e¢ Monsieur 
Gerald leur cousine. (Now, hang it, if I don’t get on, though. |” 

A CAPTAIN OF HUSSARS. 

You are going to the review ?” asked Lord Fortrose, careles- 
a corner glance of Captain Dalton. 

“Yes, of course,” returned the Captain, joyfully: ‘ allow me ro introduce 
my friend, Captain Hussey, of the Eighth Hussars,”—shoving b, he elbow a 
young gentleman, who, on the strength of beiag introduced to m, Loid, preci- 
pitately drew on a new pair of lemon-coloured gloves; thus lookin. when quite 
completed, hke a figure in a ready-made clotheseshop. His coat «as plastered 
to his expanding shoulders and diminished waist; his trousers w+ guiltless of 
a crease; his face was finished off according to every rule of beauty, yet not 
handsome. Fine eyes, fine hair, fine teeth, a regular Roman nose, dirk but clear 
complexion, whiskers irreproachable, neither too large nor too s wall, a muse 
tachio on the upper lip, just the right height, curled toa nicety He wanted 
nothing, poor man, but a few grains of intellect to light up those bright bead- 
like eyes of his. 


just taking” 


MAN’S INCONSTANCY. 

Inconstancy, after a certain age, becomes in men so fixed a habit, that even 
the virtues of an angel could not secure more than a transient regard. Drop by 
drop the foundation of their moral character is worn away, like the soft sand- 
stone underneath the crystal fountain, until right and wrong are altogether 
confounded, or at least the terms inclination and disinclination are substituted 
in their stead. 

SELFISHNESS IN WOMEN. 

When women once permit themselves to be solely inflnenced by interested 
views, they are much more resolute and persevering in these matters than men. 
Although capable of great and disinterested actions, their besetting sin is avarice. 
From the nature of their position in society, they may make many sacrifices to 
this absorbing passion which men could not do without publicity and animad- 
version; avarice or se!f-interest, therefore, when once interwoven with the 
female character, runs not the imminent risk of being driven out by exposure 
or visited with shame, which it usually incurs in men of the same dispositions. 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES. 

Moral qualities have even a greater influence in domestic life than those of 
the intellect; but when, hand in hand, they mingle in the business and plea- 
sures of existence, their power over others is as delightful as it is permanent. 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Or all Mr. Giete’s books, we consider Chelsea Hospital as the- 
worst. Itis heavy, tame, and unreal; having neither the exact 
truth of history, nor the larger truth and spirit of fiction, whilst 
it wants the strength and vigour of execution which distinguish 
his other works. 

The causes of this are on the surface. In his Country Curate, 
his Subaltern, and even in the better parts of the Chronicles of 
Waltham, Mr. Gurie wrote from a full knowledge of his subjects. 
He had seen the originals he professed to describe; and though 
the particular instances might be varied to suit the nature of the 
work and the storied framework into which he introduced them, 
yet the general character was a transcript of nature. The volumes 
before us are, with a few exceptions, made up of tradition, so 
expanded by the author to suit his purposes and fill his space, as 
to lose all appearance of traditional authority, and to acquire very 
much of the air of pure invention. The other and more valuable 
parts are gathered from the archives of the Hospital and the 
State Paper Office, or from the mouths of the Pensioners; but 
even of this, much is out of place, or commonplace. 

Chelsea Hospital is divided into four books. The first con- 
tains an historical sketch of the origin, internal economy, manage= 
ment, and resources of the institution, from its foundation by 
Dr. Sutc.irrz, in the reign of James the First, as a theolo- 
gical college, and its subsequent conversion to a military hospital 
by Cares the Second, at the instance of Nett Gwynne. 
Part of this rests upon tradition, expounded as we have described 
by Mr. Gie1G,—part upon historical archives, chiefly existing in 
the College; and the particulars which they furnish as to the 
numbers, classes, and rates of pay of the Pensioners, are amongst 
the most valuable parts of the book, though of more interest to 
the statist or politician than tothe novel-reader. The second, and 
by far the largest book, consists of traditions, injudiciously con- 
ceived and very badly executed, and smacking less of the learned 
leisure of a well-appointed divine, than of the crude and hasty pro- 
ductions of a litté¢rateur supplying a periodical. An entry in the 
Hospital books, of February 1687, records the admission to the 
in-pension of James Beaumont, “a brave man who fought 
stoutly in the last siege of Pontefract Castle.” Upon this hint 
Mr. Gie1g spins out a long story of the siege. The name of 
Jor SAVINE gives occasion to another diluted historical episode, 
about a Kentish insurrection during the Civil Wars. Then 
comes a history of our possession of Tangier; which,| though 
minute and wearisome enough, has some reality about it, for Mr. 
Greig quotes a good deal from the original despatches of the 
different Governors. Interest, however, it has none, unless for 
those whose previous historical acquaintance with the subject 
may impart some attraction to the details of a colonial war, the 
cruelties of Which are supposed by Hume to have brutalized 
Kirke. The campaign that ended in the battle of Blenheim 
succeeds to the account of Tangier; but has neither the stirring, 
lifelike interest of personal adventure, nor the greatness of histo- 
rical narrative. MartBorovuGn’s original despatches are quoted, 
and here and there an incidental point of his character is brought 
out; but asa whole, it is asdull as a gazette. A tradition of the 
War of Succession in Spain is very much better: there is indeed 
a forced and made-up air about it; but the interest is individual, 
the incidents are more interesting, and the national circumstances 





« Sir » 


exclaimed Eugenie, drawing up; but her dark eye, flashing as it was, 





more true. Mr. Gieie has drawn upon his own experience im 
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WELLINGTON’ campaigns, and transferred it to the days cf PeTEr- 
sorouGH. The entry, “ 19th November 1717—St ir's Dragoons : 
Catherine Welch, a fatt, jolly-breast, woman, received several 
wounds in the service, in the habit of a man,” gives rise to a sup- 
posititious biography of the female heroine, which has a Derog- 
ike air of reality. The Taking of Quebec is a narrative of WoLFE’s 
glorious campaign; and, often as it has been told, we suspect it 
never has been done worse. : 

The third book, beginning the third volume, forms a sort of 
guide to Chelsea Hospital as it nowis; giving a description of the 
‘building, and what may be seen there, an inmate's funeral in- 
cluded. The fowith contains some passages from the lives of 
various Pensioners, part serious, part comic. They are said to be 
taken from the mouths of the men; but the style, at all events, is 
that of Mr. Greig. However, they are the most amusing, if not 
the most valuable parts of the book; though more fitted fora 
magazine than a book. 

Where the matter is of so very equivocal a kind, it is unneces- 
sary to say more of the composition, than that it exhibits the 
author's usual plainness; mixed, however, with some expressions 
which show a strange perversity of moral perception. Thus, the 
wveverend author mildly describes that heartless and profligate 
scoundrel, CHARLxES the Secend, as “careless, but not wholly 
destitute of heart; ” and alluding to the atrecities of soldiers, when 
sacking cities, talks of their being ruthless enough in * the hurry 
cf a storm.” His Toryism is palpable everywhere; and put for- 
ward with that smooth, easy, and bold assumption of having the 
right on one’s side, which marks the sound divine. The only 
hesitation is a personal one—he bears strong testimony to the 
propriety of Lord Jonn Russe v’s appointments to the Hospital, 
and to the excellence of his general management when Pay- 
master of the Forces. 

Some of the statistics in the first volume would be curious, but 
they are too analogous in character to the matter of our “ Military 
Expenditure,” to draw upon them for the Library : reserving them, 
to see if they may not be of future use, we turn to those parts of 
the yolume which have more of active personal attraction. Here 
is one preparatory step to Chelsea Hospital. 

NIGHT BiFORE AN ATTACK—SCENE, SPAIN; TIME, THE WAR OF 

THE SUCCESSION. 

The night before a battle is an anxious one to all men; and the degree of 
anxiety is increased fourfold when we are aware that we must contend against 
fearful odds, and that our resources are limited to the weapous which we carry 
in our hands, and to the powder and bell that may be about our persons. 
Neither is it any impeachment on the courage of my hero if I assume that, 
when he walked that night jhis Jonely round on the rampart, and cast his eye 
over the c:rc’e of fires that hemmed him and his comrades in, he may have 
wished with more than common earnestness that they had at least a wider field 
to manceuvre upon, and a better char.ce than seemed at that moment to be theirs 
of receiving support in time. -For there was not a private in the British army 
who was ignorant of the conformation of the minds of those by whom their 
Movements were regulated; indeed, in such knowledge I have always found 
that British soldiers are singularly well versed. Neil, for example, knew per- 
fectly well that Marshal Staremberg, though brave as his own sword, was 
methodical and calculating, slow in making up his mind to any measure, and 
not over-active in carrying it into execution, provided it fell not in with the 
very letter of established usages. Now, such a man might waver and hesitate 
even in this case, where hesitation must be fatal; and if so, what would be- 
come of them? However, Neil ended his reflections, as men in subordinate 
stations are apt to do, with this grave remark—‘“‘ It is no busines of mine; I 
have but to fight. Let those who are answerable for the results of the ar- 
rangements fret and fume, lest these arrangements should prove to be unfortu- 
nate.” 

Slowly and heavily the night wore on; its progress being little enlivened to 
the inhabitants of Brehuega by the sounds which continually reached them of 
the heavy roll of carriage wheels, and by other noises indicative of the work of 
the morrow. Anxiously the sentries looked up from time to time, as the clatter 
of chains and the ringing of entrenching tools disturbed the quiet. But no 
oue came near their posts. They felt, indeed, that an active enemy was around 
them; but on their own personal vigilance during the hours of darkness little 
demand was made. At last the day broke; and, as if a train had been laid, 
and torch applied to it, there opened from hill and plain a fire of artillery, 
which told with prodigious effect upon the miserable fortifications and exposed 

‘condition of the defenders. 
Another stage in t] e aj proaches to Chelsea. 
MILITARY HOSPITALS. 

Gentle reader, has it ever been thy fate to be carried helpless and wounded to 

@ military hospital, while the fight is going on? If it have, then thou wilt 
6 and in no need of instruction from me; if not, peradventure thy respect for 
those whom honour and duty render liable every day to such a mode of treat- 
ment may not be lessened if I tell thee, in few words, how, under such circum- 
-Gtances, it fares with them. Behold, then, the soldier struck down by some 
unseen hand, faint, and almost without pain, when his wound first reaches him, 
conscious only of the presence of a burning sensation in the part that is in- 
jured, and of a numbness that spreads through the rest of his limbs, and a 
parching thirst that chokes up his throat; sce him, after lying for a moment 
motionless, lift up his heavy head, and turn an imploring look towards his 
comrades that are near him, two or more of whom immediately raise him from 
the earth, ard lead or carry him tothe rear. He is conducted to some house, 
scarcely out of reach of the enemy’s artillery, into an apartment of which, 
where, ranged in rows along each wall, mu!titudes that preceded him are 
stretched at length, his conductors deposit him. If there be straw on which 
‘@) rest the poor invalid, a fortunate man is he; if a mattrass, then may kings 
on their down beds envy him; if neither of these comforts be near, why, 
then, he stretches himself at length on the bare boards, and waits, with what 
patience he can command, till it shall be lis turn to be attended to. How 
bitter are the groans that now fall upon his ear! for though a wound when first 
received be seldom painful, the limb no sooner begins to vtiffen and inflamma. 
tion to come on, than the agony is excruciating. And if the ball have struck 
8 delicate part, such as the instep or the ankle, or any other part where the 
Derves and sinews are frequent, then God help the poor sufferer ! 


And last we come to the place itself. 
Chelsea Hospital is, of course, designed to furnish an asylum for those 
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have totally disabled. * Its inmates are, therefore, front the first to the last, ins 
valids, that is to say, men affected by some infirmity or othef $ which though not 
visible to the eye of the common spectator is by the patient himeelf abundantly 
felt. Even in the ‘depths ” of Chelsea Hospital, however, there 3s “a deeper 
still,” so that out of the five hundred and fifty individuals that make up the weak. 
ness of the garrison, there are generally from sixty to one hundred cases of extreme 
debiiy. For their reception an infirmary has been erected ; and he whe is 
really anxious to behold the perfection of such establishments, cannot do better 
than seek for it here. 

_ The infirmary, fitted up for the accommodation of eighty patients, is divided 
into two departments; one of which, under charge of the physician, cortaing 
sufferers from such maladies as do not arise from external violence, while within 
the other the surgeon dresses old hurts, or deals as he best can, with sores and 
recent injuries. Not that either physician or surgeon can do much to perfect 
the recovery of men whose constitutions, long before they came under his care, 
were thoroughly broken down. But, whatever can be effected by great 
kindness, by extreme attention, by a generous dict, by the unrestricted indul- 
gence of every proper wish, to run life’s sands out smoothly, and alleviate 
sufferings thet the skill of man may not hope to remove, is here fully 
accomplished. To the honour of the country be it recorded, that no com. 
fort of which his condition stands in need, is denied to the dying veteran, 
He inhabits a clean, and airy and spacious chamber. He has nurses to 
wait upon him by day and night; fuel, food, drink, apparel, all are at hig 
command, not only in abundance, but delicately. Tea, coffee, wine, 
brandy, fresh eggs, mutton, poultry, and the best home-baked bread, broths, 
fish, all that the sickly appetite can desire or the feverish imagination fancy, 
areadministered, without one moment's unworthy reference to expense, though 
never in a spirit of extravagance. And if ever there existed a grateful set of 
men upon earth, among these poor fellows you will find them. Fretful they 
may sometimes be, when the fit of pain is upon them; impatient and unreae 
sonable, when sickness presses them sore; but no one has ever yet conversed 
with them in their comparative ease, without receiving an impression every way 
favourable to their tempers as men, and to their feelings as Christians. Ou 
the whole, therefore, the infirmary of Chelsea Hospital may be truly pronounced 
the noblest portion of a noble institution: because in it not only are the bodily 
wants of a most deserving class of persons supplied to the uttermost, but senti- 
ments are generated in their minds out of which it is impossible to conceive 
that some improvement to their moral nature shall not arise. For the chaplaiz, 
not less than the physician and surgeon, is expected frequently to visit the in- 
firmary. And he who writes these lines can testify, that nowhere are the visits 
of one, who comes with a message of peace, wore thankfully received, or more 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Speaking of the diet in the infirmary, reminds me of that which is day by 
day issued out to the inmates of the wards. Thaugh less diversified, of course, 
than that afforded to the sick, it is both abundant in quantity, and excellent in 
quality. A breakfast of cocoa and bread and butter—a dinner of mutton, or 
beef, with potatoes and vegetables in abundance, a pint and a half of the best 
porter that London can produce, and an allowance of cheese, furnish each man 
with about forty-eight ounces of nutritious food daily; a proportion fully 
adequate to the necessities of the youngest and the most hard-working, and in 
this case greater than can sometimes be consumed, Yet would it be unkind to 
curtail the allowance; for there are comparatively few of these old men who 
have not a wife, or a child, or near connexion of some sort, dependent on them ; 
and the fragments of their food which they are unable or unwilling to consume 
themselves they rarely omit to divide with their relatives. 

VETERANS’ TASTES IN READING. 

As excellent care is thus taken to provide for the bodily wants of the pen- 
sioners, so are they not left without resources by an appeal to which they can at 
all times find both an agreeable and useful ocenpation for their minds. Chelsea 
Hospital can boast of its library, the exclusive property of the pensioners, 
which, if it contain neither a very extensive collection of books, ner any curious 
specimens either of manuscript or typography, serves all the purposes which 
it was ever meant to serve, and is tulerably well frequented. Except in the 
event of a severe illness, the pensioners are not usually permitted to carry books 
home to their own wards; but a ticket from the chaplain gives to each who 
chooses to apply for it, a right of admission to the library itself, where benches 
and tables are always prepared, and a cheerful fire kept burning. There, day 
after day, may be seen groups of students, not unworthy of the pencil which 
has already, though under different circumstances, immortalized them, each 
storing his memory with the peculiar matters which most fall in with his tastes, 
and improving his moral being while he exercises his intellectual faculties. It 
is worthy of remark that the inmates of Chelsea Hospital are not, in general, 
devourers of mere trash. Sir Walter Scott’s, and a few other novels, such as 
Captain Marryatt’s, are always acceptable to them. But in the main their 
habits lead them to the perusal first, of works having a high religions tone 
and bearing, and next, of history, books of travels, voyages, and military 
narrative. 

The work is dedicated to the Queen Dowager, and dated from 
Dresden; though we should have thought achaplain to upwards 
of five hundred aged invalids might have found employment witb- 
out a Continental tour, especially as he tells us there are several 


deaths weekly. 





THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


THE wine, such as it was, of this writer’s mind, was pretty well run 
off in bis account of the Commons and Lords; for in that case 
he had an intimate eyesight acquaintance with his subjects, and 
his notions had been gathered by observation of the things them- 
selves, or by hearing from his brother reporters frequent dis- 
cussion of their qualities; so that his matter was digested and its 
results a sort of whole. The remainder of the liquor was entirely 
drained in his Great Metropolis, and a good deal of feculent mat- 
ter escaped as well. In the Bench and the Bar we are treated to 
the very lees, diluted with as much wish-wash as the writer could 
pick up from newspaper penny-a-liners or the floating “ good 
stories" of the law reporters. ; 

Our author, as usual, proceeds by divisions; commencing, after 
an introductory view of the Courts, with judges lately deceased ; 
the chief of whom are Ersxing, ELLENBoROUH, and _Ten- 
TERDEN. He then goes on to what he calls “late living 
(meaning retired) judges; tukes up those who now sit upon the 
bench; passes in review the leading barristers of the different 
courts; and closes with various remarks on lawyers and their 
practices. ; dts) sorrel 
As regards the respective merits of any particular division, it 
will be conceived that the dead judges fare the worst; because, 





members of the regular army a‘ope, whom wounds, or sickness, or old age may 
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his criticism on their lives or their law with any personal de- 
scriptions. In the case, too, of some of the most distinguished 
sudges and barristers, these points, have been already used in 
his Senatorial pictures; so that nothing is left him but to describe 
the peculiarities of individuals, respectable in their way, but in 
whom the world at large takes little interest ; or to estimate their 

blic character and legal acquirements, for which he is totally 
upfitted. To this, the compiler has added some biographical or 
characteristic anecdotes ; which, however, are just as likely to be 
false as true. 

Much greater ignorance, or grosser negligence in the statement 
of facts, or more loose or aksurd conclusions, we have rarely en- 
countered. In such biographical particulars as dates, he not ouly 
jumps haphazard, but does not even give himself the trouble to 
make his accounts at different places agree with one another. Of 
Lord ELLENROROUGH he observes—“ Though well known before, 
he brought himself into spectal notice by the circumstances altend- 
ing the trial of Mr. Hone.” Of the legal comprehension and learning 
of ELLENBOROUGH We daresay this compiler takes no very “ special 
note;” but his less creditable displays of prejudice and temper— 
his turning (aristocratiecal) adultery into ‘a venial misfortune,” 
and his Senatorial exclamation “ false as hell "—received quite as 
much “ special notice” as any thing occurring on Hone’s trial. 
Of Lord Epon he observes—* Until within the last few years, 
no man was better known either as a politician or a lawyer than 
his lordship:” and we believe neither the profound law nor the 
honest political mania of the veteran are yet swept from memory. 
The following piece of information, with a moral tacked to it, 
hitched into the notice of Erskrne and the State Trials of Harpy, 
Horne Tooxg, &c. beats any thing we have ever met with. 


“But I must not shut my eyes to the’defects of Mr. Erskine. His know- 
ledge of the law was neither varied or profound. He often committed egregious 
blunders from this cause, though the splendour of his parts as an orator diverted 
attention from them. Mr. Thelwall stated to me, that the junior counsel, Mr. 
Gibbs, was immeasurably Mr. Erskine’s superior, both as a lawyer and a logi- 
cian; indeed, Mr. Thelwall thought the latter gentleman unequalled in those 
respects by any of his then contemporaries at the bar, though he never after- 
wards rose to any distinction. He was one of the many instances which occur 
in ae 5 profession, and in every walk of life, of merit not meeting its due 
reward. 

Where can this penny-a-liner have passed his days? Webeg 
to assure him that Sir Vicary Grsss is quite as distinguished 
amongst the dead as Mr. Baron Granam, and will in the eyes 
of legal posterity “rise to much higher distinction” than nine 
tenths of the stunted growths with whose lives and characters 
these volumes are occupied. 

In addition to this, we suspect our friend of not over-impartial 
motives. There are persons at the bar introduced as principal 
counsel, of whose existence we guess the public were unaware. 

But whether true, false, or ridiculous, the man never thinks 
himself, and therefore never tasks the thoughts of others, but fur- 
nishes just the same kind of reading as “‘ accidents and offences.” 
He has besides a kind of character from his absurdity and total 
unconsciousness of delicacy. Take this account of 


MR. JUSTICE WILLIAMS AND HIS ‘* FACE.” 


He is under the middle height, and kas no striking quality either about his 
face or figure. He is thin in the face, and slender in person. His complexion 
has something of ruddiness about it. He has an aquiline nose, and sharp 
eyes. The muscles of his face are generally in full play ; sometimes they move 
so rapidly, and in such a way as to cause an involuntary smile on the part of 
the beholder. Mr. Williams, indeed, when at the bar, got credit for 
gaining many, if not most of his cases, by what some of his contempo- 
raries used to call the ‘* power of his face.” While the opposing counsel 
was labouring with all his might and main to make out a case for his 
client—exhausting all his intellectual resources and physical powers—while 
s0 employed, Mr. Williams was sitting watching the effects of the speech 
on the minds of the jury. In such cases, he generally, to use his own 
expression, endeavoured to’ “ ogle the jury,” by the singular command; he 
had over the muscles of his face. Sometimes he would wink at them when the 
opposing counsel was labouring a point, as if all he had been saying were the 
essence of absurdity. The jury often construed this into a compliment to 
themeelves, as if Mr. Williams had been intimating to them that he was sure 
they saw the ridiculousness of the argument as readily and clearly as himself 
did. At other times he would give a most contemptuous expression of counte- 
Rance at what he conveniently pretended to be the! supreme silliness of the 
potions of the counsel on the adverseside. Then again, he would shake his 
ead, and Jaugh at the principal points urged on behalf of the oppssing party. 
By “ogling” the jury in this way, he often had effectually replied to the 
counsel on the other side by the time such counsel had resumed his seat. 
In other words, he often virtually gained his case by the mere “ power of 
face,” before he had opened his mouth in favour of his client. 


‘¢PLAIN JOHN CAMPBELL.” 


Sir John Campbell is proud of his profession. Were it not that the thing 
would have an odd appearance, I believe he would walk about in the streets 
with his well-powdered wig and ample gown adorning his person. At all 
events, the fact consists with my personal knowledge, that if the House of Com- 
Mons chances to sit on a Saturday, which it sometimes does, he rarely lets slip 
an opportunity of quitting Westminster Hall, and going for a few minutes into 
St. Stephen’s, (which, as those acquainted with the localities of London know 
is hard by,) with his wig and gown on, just to remind the Members, in case 
they should forget the fact, that he is a lawyer. 

Sir John plays sad havoc with certain vowels in his pronunciation of certain 
words. I have not been able to discover what can be the cause of his antipathy 
to the vowels ¢ and 0, for I have always thought them quite as harmless as 
any other letters in the alphabet; but he invariably transtorms them into a u. 
The word “ because ” he always pronounces ‘* bucause,” and the word “ lord” 

lurd.” I know I may be asked the reason of his partiality for the vowel u, 
£0 marked that he metamorphoses the unoffending e and o into it. I am sorry 
I cannot answer the question, any more than I can account for his antipathy to 
the latter letters. 

Sir John Campbell has often, in his professional character, denounced the 
very thing which he once did himself, namely, the ‘ stealiog away,” as Othello 
Would express it, ‘a good man’s daughter.” Sir John eloped with the daughter 








of Lord Abinger, then Mr. Searlett. The latter was diseatisfied in the first 
instanee; but matters were, to uee a legal phrase, soon eompromised, and al} 
parties, as in the dénouement of a novel, made happy. 

Sir John Campbell is a stout athletic man. He rejoices in a pair of good 
round shoulders: he would certainly have made an able-bodied labourer, bad 
fate made him a “ working” man. His personal appearance is rather uncouth, 
In walking, you would fancy he was some farmer measuring distances on his 
lands by means of what are called ‘‘ paces.” His head generally droops on his 
shoulder, as if the neck were tired of the burden; and he usually looks towards 
the ground on which he walks, as if lost in profound meditation. His com- 
plexion is pale; his eyes have little lustre in them. The whole expression of 
his countenance is that of a care-worn man; though why he should be so, I 
cannot exactly understand ; for he has no reason to complain of want of suc- 
cess, either as a politician or asa professional man. I have already glanced at the 
probable amount of his yearly income from his practice: he is understood to 
have saved a sum the anoual interest of which would enable him to keep up & 
handsome establishment. He is seemingly about fifty-five years of age. 

MR. THESIGER’S *f STRETCHING.” 

Mr. Thesiger’s gesticulation, as may be inferred from what I have said of 
his constitutional temperament, is sufficieutly abundant. Not content with 
moving his hands and arms in the most liberal manuer, he moves, in his more 
animated and energetic moods, his whole body. He rejoices in a fine tall per- 
son at al! times; but Iam confident ke occasionally stretches himee!f at least 
three or four inches beyond his usual altitude, by way of giving greater effect 
to particular parts of his speeches. You are struck on such occasions with the 
superior elasticity of his neck and shoulders, the parts of his person which 
chiefly undergo the stretching process. 

In explaining the reasons of the inferiority of these volumes to- 
the sketches of the Lords and Commons, we have omitted one 
cause, with which it must be owned the writer has nothing te do— 
and that is, the inferiority of his subjects. The “curse of feeble- 
ness” has fallen upon our generation; vet bad as is the Senate,. 
the Bar is worse. Technical skill, or the power of “ getting 
through business,” is the highest quality: we look in vain ainongst 
our pleaders for learning, consprehension, or oratory. 





GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON—CONTINUED. 


In Jenning’s Landscape Annual, Mr. Roscor has this year com- 
pleted Spain, and entered and quitted Africa. Starting from 
Toledo, he revisited Madrid, returned to Salamanca, and travelled 
thence by Compostella, Saragossa, and Seville, to Gibraltar. 
From this key of the Mediterranean he crossed over to Tangiers ; 
and having lingered there some time, proceeded to Morocco;: 
finding with few exceptions, that the march of liberality had 
reached even this hitherto benighted and bigotted region. 

Of the two countries described by Mr. Roscog, “ Africa “ is by 
far the best. In Spain he traversed ground which many had goue 
over before him, and over parts of which he himself had pre- 
viously travelled. Restricted, too, by the Civil War or the Cholera, 
his means of observation were limited to the highways; and there 
is a certain ponderous and—matter-of-fact air about our author,. 
which renders him dependent upon the palpable qualities of his 
subject for the interest which its narration possesses. A stirring 
or comic adventure, a well-defined character, or a topic suggestive 
of solid and instructive reflection, suffer nothing in the hands of 
Mr. Roscog; but his pictures of scenery are somewhat inven- 
torial, and he wants the vivacious buoyancy which imparts anima- 
tion and grace to trifles. Hence, for the reasons already alleged, . 
parts of “ Spain” are rather heavy; but all in “jAfriea ” is varied, 
novel, and interesting. Morceco has, indeed, been described be- 
fore, but not very lately; so that itis “* pasture new” for the 
general reader. Nor do we know that the Moors have ever yet 
had so vuprejudiced, philosophical, and able a traveller amongst 
them. The Tour in Morocco in the Landscape Annual is one of 
the most fresh and agreeable pieces of writing which this class of 
literature has produced. 

sat gt eee 1 : 

Taking our extracts, however, indifferently as thy strvek us in. 
reading, we begin with a fearful account of 

CIVIL WAR 6SELAUGHTERS IN SPAIN. 

Some few men, both of the Spanish and Englieh troops, had been surrounded 
and made prisoners. Among these was Andrew, and the days of the miller’s 
son were numbered. They were dragged forth from their brief imprisonment 
as fast as they recovered and were able to walk, to be shot by their felluw- 
countrymen, in pursuance of the horrible decree that compels a brother soldier 
to steep his hands in the blood of the unfortunate captive. It was thus felt in 
its most revolting colours, when, by a refinement of cruelty in this instance, — 
and we heard equal atrocities averred on both sides,—the wretched men were 
commanded to fire upon each other. They were drawa forth in ranks, the 
few English and Spanish opposite toeach other; and the scene that followed, ss 
described by the youthful soldier, whose features seemed to resume the expres- 
sion of horror they must then have exhibited, was at once pathetic and terrible, 
carrying with it a stern and memorable rebuke of the ferocious policy, which 
tramples on the last feelings of humanity in the heart ofa fallen foe. The 
Carlist Colonel, who gave the first order to fire, himself fell by the hand of an 
Englishman, whose countrymen he had dared to think would, under the fear 
of death, commit so truly fratricidal an act. A groan of indignation alene re- 
sponded to the command: they threw away the instruments of death, and the 
Carlist officer advancing, cried out that “ the English were all cowards, and 
quailed before the face of death.” The foul aspersion was repelled by an Eug- 
lish officer in the service of Don Carlos, who, drawing his sword, gave the 
Spaniard the retort un-courteous. They decided the matter on the spot, and 
the Spanish Carlist measured his length upon the ground. Such was the 
effect produced by this well-merited chastisement, that it was judged inexpe- 
dient to pursue the work of slaughter on the spot; and among the survivors 
till another day was the son of the miller, who was marched back to his old 
quarters. So strangely fortunate as he had thus been, visions of escape began 
to float before Andrew’s imagination; and it was then he first conceived 
the plan which he so successfully put in play. Not even a Christino soldier is 
consigned to death without the pious support of absolution at his last hour: 
one of the good fathers came to administer this cool comfort to poor An- 
drew, the night previous to the day when the men before respited were again 
to confront the horrors of such a doom. But Andrew had othes business in 
band ; he was a lover; and Spanish love from time immemorial has been fertile 
in. ite expedients. After confessing his sins, receiving absolution aad conso- 
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lation, which served to encourage him, just as the good father rose to retire, 
the desperate lover seized, gagged, and stripped his confessor ; and leaving him 
bound over to keep the peace, assumed his ghostly habiliments, and passed 
quite unsuspected through the guards, the Carlist camp, the miiitary lines, the 
whole distance from Hernani—for who would stop a priest on a mission of 
peace and love? for such it was—till he reached the castle at Toledo. 

AFRICA. 

It soon became evident that we had got into a world altogether new to us. 
The very character of the shore was different from any thing we had hitherto 
beheld, though it would have been difficult, perhaps, to define precisely in what 
that difference consisted. There was something, no doubt, in the peculiar vege- 
tation of the climate. Palm trees, with their long pendulous branches, rose 
here and there upon the beach, in some places clumped into small groves, in 
others scattered singly; and acacias, and other trees indigenous to Africa, 
elothed several points of the coast with a beautiful green. 

But the most remarkable portion of the scene, after all, were the figures; 
and those were truly original, and pressed upon the eye the moment we Janded. 
Bedouins from the desert with their camels, Negro slaves, Jews, Moors, Arabs, 
in every imaginable variety of costume and colour, and grouped in the most 
fantastic manner. 

MR. ROSCOE’S HOUSE-TOP ADVENTURE. 


One morning, a few days after our arrival, the weather being perfectly deli- 
cious, I was on the alert before Senor Barros, my landlord, had commenced 
coffee- grinding—an operation which he daily, I verily believe, performed before 
his prayers. Not precisely knowing what to do with myself, I ascended to the 
terraced roof, innocent of all designs against our neighbours’ harems, and mean- 

ng nothing more than to lounge there for half an hour, until the coffee should 
be ready and the pipes lighted. 

The day had not long dawned; but as the dawn is somewhat shorter than 
with us, the harbingers of sunrise soon appeared in the East: streaks of 
orange and crimson shvoting upwards from the verge of the horizon, fullowed 
almost immediately by a semicircular halo of violet-coloured light, decked the 
sky with splendours unknown in our northern latitudes. A soft breeze, cool, 
refreshing, and laden with the delicious perfume of a southern spring, excited 
the most pleasurable sensations ; to enjoy which I strolled on from roof to roof, 
until I had advanced pretty far into forbidden ground. A half-suppressed Jaugh 
recalled me to myself, Looking down into the central court from which it had 
are e I beheld a group of women clustered round a fountain, and close 

eside them a corpulent old gentleman, who appeared to be asleep. What could 
have brought them them thither so early it were difficult to say. The heat of 
the nights was not yet sufficient to render sleeping in the open air at all plea- 
sant. Yet there they were; and as they made no attempt to don their veils, I 
enjoyed ample leisure for contemplating their beauty at my ease. They were 
about seven in all, dressed as if for some grand display, and several of them 
might -be considered exceedingly pretty, with fair bosoms, well-turned arms, 
and lips and’eyes such as are nowhere seen but in the East. The hajji’s wives 
‘were nothing in comparison with them; though something, perhaps, may be 
allowed for my seeing the former by permission, the latter by stealth. How- 
ever, as they laughed loud, and began to address themselves to me with a de- 
gree of fearlessness, perfectly astonishing among inmates of a harem, | feared 
they would at length awaken their Argus, whose resentment it might have 
been imprudent to provoke, and retreated towards my lodgings. 

PROCURING AN INTERPRETER. 

Before our departure for the capital, we were exceedingly desirous of engag- 
ing an interpreter well acquainted with English and Arabic. Mr. Treury, 
Mr. Bel), and several other friends, exerted themselves, however, in vain to 
discover one ; and, at length; it was suggested that the shortest way would be 
to make application tothe governor. Our request was seconded by a handsome 

resent ; moved by which, the old gentleman hit upon an expedient often put 
in practice as a Jast resource, and sometimes productive of tragical results. He 
commanded four soldiers to station themselves at the door of the Jewish syna- 
gogues at the hour of prayer, and make inquiries among the polyglot Hebrews 
fora person of the requisite description. Supposing the service demanded of 
him might be to interpret between the governor and some rich Englishman at 
the castle, a Jew-pediar, who understood all the languages of Europe, stepped 
forward, and declared himself properly qualified. Upon this, the poor 
Israelite was seized aud hurried away to the castle, where he learned, to his 
utter dismay, that he would be required to accompany us to Morocco. 

The Oriental Annual has discontinued the “Lives of the 
Moghul Emperors,” which it commenced last year; and re- 
turned to the more miscellaneous matters of tales, manners, 
customs, and scenery, with which it originally began,—inter- 
mingled, however, with some historico-biographical information 
respecting the lives and reigns of Humayoon and Aksar, the 
son and grandson of Baber. Something of solidity may have 
been lost by this change, but the character of the Annual is much 
better preserved by it; and more pleasure, we exject, will be fur- 
nished to the reader. There was at least a degree of gravity and 
sameness in the main matterof last year’s volume, and frequently 
a constraint in the introduction of subordinate parts, which did 
not well agree with the variety, sprightliness, and entertainment 
that should form the characteristics of these books of the boudeir. 
In addition to this, the lives of the Moghul Emperors required a 
strain upon the attention, to be read with profit or even pleasure, 
which few readers would be inclined to give to an Annual,—and 
which, let us whisper it, that particular number of the Oriental 
might not altogether have rewarded. 

The plan of the present volume differs also from the first 
three, which formed a species of tour, by being in fact, what all 
Annuals profess to be, an illustration of illustrations. The plate 
of the cenotaph of Baner gives occasion to a disquisition on the 
place of his burial; tle portrait and tomb of Humayoon usher 
in his life and death; the Minar, a species of ‘ Colosseum,” 
gives rise to an account of the fondness of Oriental princes 
for field-sports; this leads to a plate of elephants fighting, 
and to a very interesting description of combats of wild beasts, and 
native gymnastics, which the author himself has witnessed; 
“Ruined Palaces” introduce an account of the creatures who 
haunt them—snakes aud robbers, with stories connected there- 
with; and so on, till Mr. Caunrer completes his allotted space, 
pleasautly, variously, and not uninstructively. 

Of the combats of animals we could quote all, but they ex- 
tend over too large a space. We will therefore take those 
which seem to us to throw any new light upon received opinions, 
or to be distinguished by any striking touches. The buffalo, in 
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the following account, seems a more dreadful antagonist than ig 
generally supposed; and the absence of excitement in the rhino. 
ceros bef re the struggle, and his instant repcse after it, is a fine 
display of the calm consciousness of power. 

Upon another occasion I witnessed at one of these sanguinary exhibitions, ¢ 
contest between a buffalo and a tiger. The buffalo was extremely fierce, and 
one of the largest of its kind Thad everseen. It commenced the attack by rushing 
towards its adversary, which retreated to a corner of the arena, where, finding no 
escape, it sprang upon the buffale’s neck, fixing its claws in the animal's 
shoulder, and lacerating it in a frightful manner. It was, however, almos¢ 
instantly flung upon the earth with a violence that completely stunned it, when 
there appeared a ghastly wound in the belly, inflicted by its antagonist’s horn, 
from which the bowels protruded. The conqueror now began to gore and 
trample upon its prostrate enemy, which it soon despatched, and then galloped 
round the inclosure, streaming with blood, the foam dropping from its jaws, ity 
eyes glancing fire, occasionally stopping, pawing the ground, and roaring with 
maddened fury. 

A small rhinoceros was next introduced, which stood at the extremity of the 
arena, eyeing its foe with on oblique but animated glance, though without the 
slightest appearance of excitement. The buffalo having described a circuit 
from the centre of the ground, plunged forward toward the rhinoceros, with 
its head to the earth, its eyes appearing as if about to start from their sockets, 
Its wary antagonist turned to avoid the shock of this furious charge, and just 
grazed the flank of the buffalo with its horn, ploughing up the skin, but doing 
no serious mischief. It now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its eyes 
began to twinkle with evident expressions of anger. The buffalo repeated the 
charge, one of its horns coming in contact with its adversary’s shoulder; 
vid, however, was protected by so thick a mail that this produced no visible 
impression. The rhinoceros, the moment it wasstruck, plunged its horn with 
wonderful activity and strength into the buffalo’s side, crushing the ribs and 
penetrating to the vitals; it then lifted the gored body from the ground and 
flung it to the distance of several feet, where the mangled animal almost ime 
mediately breathed its last. The victor remained stationary, eyeing his mos 
tionless victim with a look of stern indifference, but the door of his den being 
opened he trotted into it, and began munching some cakes which had been 
thrown to him as a reward for his conduct in so unequal a contest. 


There is something very characteristic of the elephant’s sagas 
city in the following passage; and the repose of power too is still 
brought out. 

I remember once seeing, at an entertainment of this kind, three wild buf- 
faloes driven into the arena against an elephant. In order to render them more 
fierce, crackers were fastened to their tails. During the explosion of these, the 
terrified animals ran to and fro as if in a state of frenzy, and one of them 
charged the elephant, which stood in a corner of the square, with the blind 
and misguided fury of madness. The colossal creature watched his victim as 
it plunged desperately forward, calmly awaiting its approach with his head de- 
pressed, and the point of his tusks brought to a level with the shoulders of his 
advancing foe. The buffalo rushed onward, and was almost instantly impaled; 
the elephant casting the writhing body from his tusks, and then coully crushing 
it with his fore-feet. 

The two other buffaloes, having nowsomewhat recovered from the terror excited 
by the crackers, which had hitherto diverted their attention from the elephant, 
gazed wildly round the enclosure, and, seeing their enemy prepared for a charge, 
pawed the ground, raising the dust, and flinging the earth over their heads in 
a continual shower ; then erecting their tails, with a loud roar they simulta. 
neously charged the elephant, which still remained in the corner where he had 
at first stationed himself. He eyed them with a deliberate but keen glance, 
placing his head, as before, towards the ground, and bringing those terrible ine 
struments of destruction with which his jaws were armed in a position to meet 
the charge of his foremost foe. The result was precisely the same as in the 
former attack, the buffulo being instantly transfixed upon the elephant’s tusks; 
but before the victor could release them from their incumbrance, the second 
buffalo was upon him. With the quickness of thought, however, he raised his 
fore leg and struck his assailant between the horns, rolling it over and instantly 
crushing it to death. 

It sometimes, indeed, happens in these encounters, when the elephant is timid, 
which is the natural character of this animal, that he is dreadfuily gored by his 
furious assailants, to which he offers no resistance, but flies from them in the 
greatest terror. An old elephant is generally too wary and too conscious of his 
own strength to allow himself to be subdued by such inferior adversaries ; and 
when he offers a resolute resistance, the buffaloes invariably fare the worst. 
But at these cruel exhibitions, however the contest terminates, there is much 
more distress than enjoyment experienced, at least by European spectators, to 
whom the sight of a violent death inflicted even upon animals which they natu 
rally hold in dread, is, in most cases, a spectacle altogether shocking to the 
better feelings of humanity. 

GLADIATORIAL AMUSEMENT, 

On the oceasion to which I have just referred, after the contest between the 
elephant and buffaloes, a bear was introduced before the party assembled to wite 
ness the sports, and a man undertook to encounter it without auy arms, save & 
gauntlet made of buffalo horn, called a jetty, and described at length in the 
third voluine of this work. 

The bear was a large one of its species, and had been kept without food for 
two days, in order to render it the more fierce. When first released from its 
den, it paced the ground with a sullen aspect, occasionally looking up at the 
spectators and uttering a low dismal roar, but showed no sigus of positive exase 
peration. The moment the man entered, it paused, erected itself on its hind legs, 
and yelled loudly. The Hindoo was a tall powerful young man, with extremely 
long arms, a fine expansive chest, and a clear beaming eye, expressive of cod 
determination and wary caution. He first commenced operations by walking 
round his adversary, sometimes advancing, then retreating—now quickening 
his pace, then suddenly stopping, all the while distracting the attention of his 
angry foe by numerous contortions of body, occasionally clapping his hands, 
striking his chest, and springing from the ground with an agility which would 
have surprised the most accomplished ‘ maitre de ballet” in Europe. 

His shaggy opponent at length becoming enraged, advanced upon him with 
a shriek of rage, and extended a paw to grasp his hip; but the Hindoo, with the 
rapidity of lightening, planted a blow upon the bear’s cheek, which cut 
open the skin, and sent Bruin staggering several paces backwards. The 
poor animal seemed for a moment stunned with surprise, and before it 
could recover it received another tremendous hit on the muzzle, whic 
caused it to turn and run to the corner of the enclosure, After shake 
ing its nose and sneezing, it once more erected its body, having now 
its back supported by the bamboo railways. The man tried by all sort of 
gesticulations, suddenly retreating and falling down, to draw his adversary from 
its position, but in vain. The animal was evidently aware of the advantage 0 
presenting to its antagonist only one point of attack, and therefore would not 
budge from its corner ; but, covering its head with its large shaggy paws, t 
Hindoo champion found it extremely difficult to deliver a blow where it wou 
be likely to be effectual. Finding that he could not rouse the bear, he sprang 
forward and gave it a smart kick in the flank: this caused the animal suddenly 
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to depress its paws ; in an instant the jetty was rattling on its head, with a se- 
yerity which “caus ¢ it to yell for several s:conds. Jt now lay on the earth, 
with its muzzle in the corner and its back towards its conqueror, who, disdain- 
ing to strike a fallen enemy, made his silaam to the spectators with a grace 
peculiar to all the Eastern races, and retired from the scene of combat amidst 
their unanimous applause. The bear was a good deal punished ; but its skull 
gas too hard to be cracked with the blow of a fist. 

The Forget Me Not. Wesee that of the pure old Annuals, 
the first come is the best served. They are so alike that the de- 
scription of one may suffice for all; and their flavour is not of a kind 
that invites a second repast. What was said of the Friendship's 
Offering may be said of its prototype the Forget Me Not: ithasa 
pleasaut intermixture of prose papers, and verses that scan. As re- 
spects comparative merit, we think the Forget Me Not the more 
equable, but that better papers might be selected from Friend- 
ship’s Offering. This, however, is rather an opinion than a 
judgment. The point at issue is not worth the cost of a trial. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


Jue important work, which Messrs. FinpEN have been so long pre- 
paring, of Engravings from the best Masters of the British School of 
Painting, from the time of Sir JosHua RrEyYNoLps downwards, is on 
the eve of publication. We have seen specimens of line engravings 
after pictures by Easrtaxe, Lesuir, and WiLk1e; which for finished 
execution, and fidelity to the originals, may compare with the finest 
works of the day. The Queen having consented to patronize the work, 
it will be called Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art. It is to appear 
in parts, tl ree in the course of a year, each containing three engravings, 
the size about 12 inches by 9, with descriptive letterpress, in a port- 
folio. The price is as remarkable for cheapness as the work is for 
beauty ; and the lovers of art will be able to possess the chefs-d'wuvre 
of British painting and engraving at a moderate cost. In most cases 
the pictures selected will be engraved for the first time: an exception 
is made in the instance of Lestte’s “ Sir Roger de Coverley.” As 
Messrs. FINDEN seem desirous to give to this undertaking a truly 
national character, we cannot doubt but the choice of subjects will be 
such as to embrace all the great painters of the British school: we 
therefore conclude the omission of such names as Bonincron, 
Srornarp, Cattcorr, Corey Freipinc, Harpinc, Dewrnt, &e. 
to be accidental. We remark in the list of plates in progress, two or 
three pictures each by Lestiz, Eastiake, and Newron; who, as 
three of the most talented and popular designers of the present day, are 
unquestionably entitled to preeminence, but not to the exclusion of 
others. In a work of this kind, the number of specimens by each 
master should be proportionate to his rank in the school, not to bis 
popularity merely—much less to the facility with which his works may 
be procured. 

The series of painters is to commence “ with the era of Sir Josuva 
Reyno.ps:” this, of course, will embrace the names of Hocarrn, 
Barry, Wi.son, and GainsporoucH. We could have wished the 
fine old English portrait- painters Coorer, Dozson, and Ottver, had 
been included: but portraits are not to form a feature of the work, 
with the exception of one of Queen Vicrorta, as patroness. This is 
perhaps a good regulation; though a bona fide likeness of some eminent 
person would be preferable to a “fancy head” as a specimen of the 
talent of mere portrait- painters. 

We throw out these hints in a friendly spirit towards an enterprise 
whose magnitude and character entitle it to warm encouragement; but 
as it will be valuable in proportion to its completeness, Messrs. Fin-~ 
DEN would do well to settle the details of the plan with reference to 
this point. 

We have but one objection to urge against the engravings that we 
have seen,—and it is to the metallie hardness of the flesh tints in one 
or two of the plates; a prevailing defect of modern engravings, that we 
have often protested against. It is caused solely by the practice of 
running harsh lines across the face as well as the arms and bust, to 
show the boldness and dexterity of the engraver. The effect of this 
vicious manner is to destroy one of the chief excellences of an engray- 
ing of a design of figures—variety of texture. Were the flesh tints 
more delicately wrought with fine hair lines, as in those exquisite 
paintings on copper that we see among the old engravings, the force and 
brilliancy of the drapery and other accessories would produce a still 
more brilliant effect, by coutrast. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, we have to notice three 
beautiful specimens of line engraving that have been submitted to us 
by Mr. GrorcE Doo, the most eminent artist in this style,—namely, 
The Child with Flowers, and the Portrait of Lady Selina Meade, Coun- 
tess Clammartinics, after Lawrence; and The Fair Forester, after 
Wyarr. These plates are two well known to need description: as 
engravings, also, they have attained as much popularity as the pictures 
enjoyed. They exemplify in an eminent degree the three prime re- 
quisites of a perfect engraving,—fidelity of character, brilliancy of tone 
and colour, and variety of texture ; with a slight reservation as to the 
mode of producing the flesh tints. That transparency and purity of 
tone which is so admirable in the portrait of Lady Selina Meade—as 
shown in the glossy black hair, the white satin dress, and the fair com- 
plexion—reflects the style of the painting, just as the heavy background 
of the Child with Flowers, and the daylight clearness of the atmo- 
sphere in the Fair Forester, do their respective originals. Noone would 
say from looking at the three prints they were the work of the same en- 
graver: the character of the painter is distinctly shown, in the manner of 
the engraver’s handling. The lines in the face of Lady Meade are ex- 
ceedingly delicate, and broken into light touches and dots; so that they 
are scarcely visible at a proper distance: in the shadows of the face 
and bust of the Fair Forester they are too evident, however ; and in 
all the flesh tints of the Child with Flowers they are too hard and 
heavy. The colours of the chintz pattern dress of the Fair Forester 
are translated inimitably. Our examination of the details of these 
masterpieces of the burin, imperfect as it is, has already run into too 
great a degree of minuteness: suflice it to say, that even in these works 
of Doo—whose celebrated engraving of the group of two children after 


I,AWRENCE, called “ Nature,” is a triumph of the “ line” manner—we 
see the injurious effect of continuous lines in representing fleshs 
though we cannot but admire the daring and skill of the engraver even 
while we find fault. 

Mr. Doo, it will be remembered, is the engraver of WILKIE’S 
** John Knox,” on which picture he has been employed nearly four 
years: it is in an advanced state of forwardness, and will be come 
pleted in a few weeks. It will be the largest print in line that hes 
appeared since the days of SHARPE. The same engraver is also about 
to produce a line engraving of Newron’s picture of “ Sterne and the 
Grissette.” 

Of the few new prints that our portfolio yields, the principal are twa 
mezzotints of the class of domestic subjects ; pretty and inoffensive, 
but weak and insipid. The Village Church is engraved by Ecan from 
a water-colour painting by Mrs. Seyrrartu, exhibited a season oR 
two ago. It is a picture of rustic life en beau; and in point of chae 
racter more like the artificial rusticity of the stage than that of real li’eg 
A blooming young widow leading two pretty children, a lass supporting 
her old grandmother, and one of the lads of the village with his bridey 
to whom a graceful gallant in a smock-frock is offering a posy, are the 
parties going to church. The girls have all ‘ Book of Beauty” faces, 
and the two men are as handsome as mortals are made to look im 
miniatures, 

The Wife is engraved by Bromtey, from the picture by PRENTIS, exhie 
bited at Suffolk Street. The wife is seated in a chair by the bed--ide 
of her sick and sleeping husband, watching his slumbers. The dims 
light and stillness of the chamber give a degree of impressiveness to the 
literal representation ; which, however, is not assisted by the expression 
of the wife’s face—she looks more like a mother pensively gazing om 
her sleeping infant, than an anxious wife troubled with apprehension 
for her husband’s recovery. 

H. P. Parker's successful trick of painting a figure as if it prce 
jected from the canvas, seems to take with the vulgar; for a compze 
nion to his smuggler with a pistol, called “ Looking-out,” has beem 
engraved, in the mixed mezzotint style, by GrtLeR, with the title of 
Lookiny-in: it represents a spectacled veteran “ looking-in” to the 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

In another design of a commonplace melodramatic character, Smug 
glers Attached, the same trick is repeated: but it is become stale 
already. This last is lithographed by THomas FainLanp; as is also 
another of Farrier’s hard comicalities, called A Philosopher in Search 
of the Wind ; a boy cutting open the bellows to see what is inside— 
the idea of which is better than the execution, Fatrtanp's lithoe 
graphy is deficient in variety of colour and of texture. 

Insxipr’s Tenth “ Study from Nature” is of a Roman boy, with 
pipe—a handsome face with a sweet frank expression. The artist’s 
visit to Rome has not altered his peculiar manner 





CITY MEDAL OF THE QUEEN. 

Tue eestacies of loyalty which the citizens are indulging in on the 
occasion of their having the honour to include the Queen among the 
attractions of the Lord Mayor’s show on the ensuing 9th of Novems 
ber, have attained such an excess of exuberance as to overtlow into a 
new channel—that of the Fine Arts. Messrs. Grirrry and Hyams 
have had a large and bandsome medal struck by Barber to commemoe 
rate the interesting event; and that it may appear ‘‘ spick and span 
new” for the nonce, it will not be published till Thursday morning. 
Its dimensions and solidity are worthy of a civic token; and as a speci- 
men of art, it makes upin boldness tor what it may lack in delicacy of 
execution. The obverse is a profile of Queen Victoria; her head 
encircled with a diadem, on which the national emblems, rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, are prominent ornaments. ‘The likeness docs not err om 
the side of flattery, except in giving to our young Queen a form of 
almost Pasta-like massiveness. The reverse consists of an allegorical 
design, representing the Queen in robes of classic drapery, under @ 
triumphal arch, preceded by Plenty, heralded by Fame, and attended by 
Britannia with a civic wreath, receiving the City sword from Alder- 
man Cowan, the Lord Mayor Elect,—whose calves and bead indicate 
the duly Aldermanic proportions of his person. The word “* Welcome” 
is blown from Fame’s trumpet; and being placed in juxtaposition with 
the arms of the Corporation, may be interpreted, ‘* Welcome to the 
City arms,”—meaning thereby, not only that the citizens, through their 
Mayor, willingly give up the sword to the Queen, but that they, in 
Common Hallassembled, take her Majesty to the civic bosom, with 
a ceremonial embrace, and praudial honours. 

A less splendid and costly memorial of this Royal Ninth of November 
is provided for such loyal citizens as prefer to combine economy with 
taste: it consists of a medallion of the Queen, after Lanu’s profile, 
embossed on card-paper; the head and its encircling wreaths being ree 
lieved white on acoloured ground. It is very nicely executed, and 
has a remarkably chaste and neat appearance. 





MR. LANDSEER’S EVIDENCE ON ART—Lerrexz II. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


S1r—On the day when I appeared before the Committee of the Commons, 
there seemed a prevailing cursoriness of regard toward the business in hand, 
on the part of the Commissioners, with the exception of Mr. Ewart, Mre 
Hore, and one or two other gentlemen, with whose names 1 am unacquainted ; 
from which, incompetency to the high task they had undertaken, might fairly 
be inferred : so at least it struck me. It appeared a moot point whether the 
M. P.s would first be able to reform the R.A.s, or the R.A.s the M.P.s—I 
mean in the way of their respective professions. 

It had never till then happened to me to be summoned by a Committee of 
Senators ; and I went prepared to bend—mentally at least—in reverential homage 
before the Conscript Fathers. I therefore could not but feel some disappointe 
ment at the symptoms which I thought I perceived of the amateur fumbling 
of men who appeared not to perceive that they had any property in the fine 
arts, or the fine arts any property of urging the national mind onward in its 
moral career. There was in fact nothing of what in newspaper slang is styled 
Parliamentary excitement, nothing of Toryism, nothing of O’ConNELL, noe 
thing of shareholding or railroad work, to rouse gentlemen from their apathetic 
cursoriness, or lead them to distinguish duly between leading questions and 
subordinate points of inquiry ; so that it appeared as if the business of legislating 
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for the Arts, and the‘influence of the arts upon the progress of social refinement, 
might be stténded to or ot attended to, just as gentlemen might find leisure or 
Dot find leisure, between the acts of the drama of private life, or aw the whim of 


the moment might induce. How irregular was the attendance of our Repre- 
sentatives—their 
their own printed reports will show. 
Whether lastitade, or want of intelligence on the subject at issue, was at the 
bottom of this, I eannot tell; but they are equally fatal to the philoxophic purity 
and the iotie discernment, which can alone legislate wisely for England and 

Art in their present state. And, on account of this real or apparent supine- 

ness, I think that some of the summoned witnesses (Mr. RENNIE among 

them) became the more ardent in the cause of art: at least it had this effect 
wpon me. Among the witnesses examined, was a travelled baronet, who, either 
because he was a baronet, or because he had travelled, or because those who 
introduced and listened to hin knew no better, was earnestly attended to 
through a longish and doubtless well-intended course of testimony. I believe 
Mr. Jeux Pre, or some other gentleman, was interrupted and pushed aside, 
in order to make way for this travelled baronet, who having in the course 
of his foreign travels, noticed with high approbation a certain mecha- 
nical system of picture-copying as practised somewhere abroad, either 
in Germany or Italy, dwelt upon it with considerable proiixity, confi- 
dently recommending it as the summum bonum. And his examining audi- 
tory appeared to think this, capital evidence, and to hail and dwell upon 
it as if they almost believed its introduction into England would be the sure 
means of raising British art to perfection. Need I say that men who would act 
and reason thus, are too uninformed on the main question at issue, to perceive, 
Or too hasty to heed, the immense difference with regard to progression, be- 
tween Fine Art and Religion. I mean, if they conceive that, because the religion 
of Italy, consisting of unalterable creeds and dogmas, in the belief and observ- 
ance of which (as is supposed) poor modern, fallen, human nature, can only 
feebly endeavour to imitate the purity of the Apostolic ages; that the same rela- 
tions exist between cinque-cento art and modern degeneracy. But if men of 
genuine discernment only laugh at such obsolete fallacies, how exceedingly ridi- 
culous, or more gravely deplorable, it is, to behold British senators of the nine- 
teenth century, with an apparatus of pen-in-hand clerks, all in readiness to pre- 
vent the possibility of our losing a syllable of information so super-roya! and ultra- 
marine, while they fastidiously reject what is proffered to them ready written 
—not because it is good, bad, or indifferent, (for of that they were ignorant, 
and Ido not suppose any thing personal toward me was intended,) but be- 
Cause it is written. 
No doubt, I shall now have what I then offered, pretty severely castigated ; 
but so much the better for the public. When I shall have been heard, let them 
strike ; but don’t let them say they could not, for want of room, have inserted 
in their ponderous volume what I shall now proceed to recite; because I shall 
here perhaps, on some points, amplify a little; at least I shall not here restrict 
myself, as I did before the Committee, in consequence of certain intimations as 
to the quantity of evidence already accumulated. 
Has it been accurately and wieely calculated that there shall always be forty 
Academicians of the London Academy of Arts? that sixty-eight or seventy 
years ago there should be forty; that there should be no more now; and that 
there should remain forty to the end of time? This is very questionable at the 
best. The affirmative is, indeed, almost prima facie an untenable position. I 
do no‘ believe that, at the first, the number fixed upon, arose out of any calcula- 
tion rested on the relations between existing talent and existing patronage, or 
the moral demands of the country; or that any such calculation ever crossed 
the mind of either the Royal founder or his intriguing protégés. I rather 
believe the specified forty, was a mere bell-wether adoption of the number of 
French Academicians, just as the rest of the first printed laws by which the 
Academy was governed, were mere shreds and patches, ill tacked together, and 
taken from the preéxisting Academies of the Continent: yet so incompetent were 
these first Academicians of the British Academy to the task they had under- 
taken, that, where personal considerations induced them to deviate from the 
principles of the foreign Academies and to be original, (I mean in their unpa- 
triotic and unwise degradation of British Engraving, ) they did even worse than 
where they were mere copyists. But on this, I shall not at this place stop to 
ilate. 

in my humble opinion, forty was too great a number of R.A.sto begin with 
im England, at a time when Hocartu and Witson could not sell their ad- 
mirable works, And the Royal stamp has in some cases been employed in such 
manver as not benefits, but misleads. All that portion of the public who were 
unable to discriminate merit in art for themselves, have in various instances, 
including those of Romney, Woottert, and Srranee, (I shall say nothing 
of living artists, ) been egregiously misled. 

Now, in a philosophical and social view, the information conveyed by the 
royal stamp, must be presumed to be chiefly intended for that portion of the 
public whose taste is too immature to enable them to appreciate art and artists 
for themselves: and none will assert, or allow, that it could have been intended 
to create arbitrary and irresponsible power to be exercised within the republic 
of art, or that favouritism should supersede intrinsic talent. The title of Royal 
Academician, is virtually an assurance held forth to the world, or that portion 
of it which is disposed to rely on the royal auspices ; and—is not honour always 
due in proportion as confidence is reposed ? 

Neither does the public alone suffer from the partial misemployment of the 
royal stamp. Those artists who do net bear the accredited honourable dis- 
tinction, also suffer in credit, professional profits, and general reputation ; 
while those inferior artists who do bear the stamp, are really, in the compari- 
sons which are incontinently made by taste and philosophy, but as base or 
adulterated coin, uttered by the Metropolitan Academy of Arts, and in the 
King’s name. 

My ideas having been requested as to the improvement of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is it for me tu suppose the question cui bono as to this royal stamp 
was to come under my consideration? Probably not, for reasons already sub- 
scribed to: but I doubt here, and what Iam writing, partakes of this hesita- 
tion. I incline to believe (as is intimated above) that the chief use of such an 
impress, is during the infancy and adolescence of public taste, because afterward, 
when a sound = taste is formed, every one tests and weighs the proffered 
gold for himself, as is now beginning to be pretty much the case in England: 
and in consequence, all gentlemen of genuine discernment in art now per- 
ceive, that of the forty Academicians bearing the stamp of equality, some are 
worth —TI shall not say how many times as much as others —it might 
seem invidious to employ arithmetic here, especially to an extent that might 
reach my own undissembled ratio of preference; and it is not absolutely called 
for. Enough that the members of least merit would inevitably gain as much 
in public estimation as those of most merit would lose, were it not for that more 
genuine and just extra-Academical appreciation, which, little regarding the stamp, 
tests and weighs the buliion. Art—fine art—is essentially, at least as much of 
& republic, as literature, which is avowedly and emphatically so; and where the 
mutual appreciation or esteem in which the literati respectively hold each 
other is confessedly the sole measure of relative merit and respect ; and hence 
every grade of talent rises or gravitates toward its proper level on the scale of 
judicious public appreciation ; and the name of an author, warrants his indivi- 

ual value, without the honourable additions of Sir Joun Mitton, or Wix- 


esence, I mean, for men may be present without uttending— 


within a mouarchy—a limited monarchy, or mixed political government; and 

wherever the head of the government bearsa royal title, it has been held by the 

most eminent publicists, or philosophers of legislation, — honourable distinctions 
ought thence to emanate. Our National Institution of Art should probably 
then, partake of the mixed nature of the British Government; and does so par- 
take, intrinsic merit in art being amalgamated with Royal warrant, titles, and 
authority. The republic (but our London establishment is confessedly more of 
an oligarchy ) of art elects the members; the King supplies the stamp and sane. 
tions their election. 

Taking for granted that this ordination of things is good for the public,"op 
at least is unalterable, the question for those who would reform or improve 
the British Academy must essentially be—Is it not practicable, preserving the 
Royal contour, to convert the establishment into something better in i:s details 
and in its effects, than exists at present? And first, Is not the essence of the 
leading principle inconsiderately adulterated? is there not too much alloy 
mingled with the precious metal which merits the stamp ? 

I fear that the essential principle and ostensible motive of conferring the title 
of Royal Acadamician fs adulterated in our English Academy, inasmuch as the 
forty honoured artists are all stamped alike, as if they were equivalent in weight 
and value. You will probably, on reflection, think this a dishonest application of 
the royal stamp, in as far as (not to mention living artists) it has placed, stil] 
places, and will continue to place, as long as the custom continues, the Gar. 
veys of landscape-painting upon a level with the Wirsons, Garnsmoroucns, 
and Louruersovures; and the twaddling and imbecile Woonrornes of 
history-painting, within the same class with the ReyNotpses, Wesrts, and. 
Sroraarps. Is not this a prime cause of the adulteration which the Spee- 
tator deplores? an‘ is it not in effect, and as far as its influence may Teach, 
a deceptive fran! practised upon the public, —though quite otherwise intended? 

In the existing state of British art and of British taste, the propagation of 
mediocrity, or of leveling, at head-quarters, (unless I mistake, ) is of all things 
the most to be deprecated. And here, Mr. Srecrator, permit mea momentary 
pause, just to state that I fear the Commons, in their recent resolution, have 
been but following in the wake of GzorGeE the Third and his thoughtless Acade 
mical advisers ; for now may be easily understood what I meant by “ beginning 
at the wreng end.” J did not quarrel with the establishment of a Drawing. 
school for artisans, had it taken its proper secondary place; but I objected to 
commencing with such a school, without at the same time doing any thing to 
foster genius and stimulate superior art, both by honour and reward. I incline 
to think the Commons have in this instance mistaken the major for the minor 
of the business at issue, and have shown that they had only a dim apprehension 
of their subject, instead of comprehending it. I fear that they have, in mistake, 
done all that in them lay, to dilutethe generous wine of art, whereas by begin- 
ning at the other end, they must of necessity have improved the flavour of the 
manufacturing branches. Nothing indeed can at any time be healthful for art 
that is not stimulative of higher degrees of excellence than has at that time 
been attained ; and the Academical levelling of the forty distinguished artists, to 
a common average in the public estimation—in so far as such levelling could be 
effected by a royal stamp—! hold to have had, and to have, an influence decidedly 
deleterious. To have adopted and to persist in, as if it were a dictate of wis- 
dom, a levelling ordination, which lowers the highest as much as it raises the 
lowest, appears so demonstrably—so manifestly, 1 may say—erroncous and un- 
just, that it cannot, I think, be right. Is it not even worse ix principle than 
would be the enactment of an agrarian law with regard to landed property, 
inasmuch as it is an attempt to equalize, in the estimation of the public, those 
mental properties by which the great Author of Nature has been pleased to dis- 
tinguish individual artists from each other, and in its consequences must be most 
injurious to those whom wise kings and wise statesmen would most delight to 
honour, I mean the Academicians who possess (let us, for the sake of proceed- 
ing with our argument, say) six or eight times as much mental wealth 
as others. The disparity is in fact even greater. The less talented of the 
R.A.s gain more than five-sixths or seven-eighths by thus sharing with their 
superiors in fame or reputation, as Moravians do in worldly goods, and the 
highly talented lose in the same proportion. I don’t mean to say that this is 
absolutely aad actually the case, because (as I have allowed) there is now suf- 
ficient diffusion of tasteful discernment among the public, in some measure to. 
correct the passing off of gilded Academical pence and shillings, for crowns and 
guineas: but as far as the influence of the Academical institution reaches, it is 
undeniably the case,—a bad case, unless Iam much mistaken, both for artists 
and the public. Is it noteven to a certain extent and within its own precincts 
a counteraction even, of the ostensible Academical principle of separating the 
more admirable, from the less worthy, professors? If, in the dispensation of 
artificial property, it would be unwise thus to equalize the gifts or acquisitions 
of fortune, how much more unwise must it be, to equalize, or reduce toa com- 
mon Procrustrian standard, the nobler properties which God and nature have 
bestowed on their favoured sons; and to clog and impede the loftier flights of 
genius with temporal and earth-dragging appurtenances? The Arts and 
Sciences, affording us the only means of increasing sublunary happiness, by 
carrying human nature upward and onward in its approximations toward ideal 
or divine perfection, does it not follow that the scale of merit should be de- 
graduated with all possible justness and delicacy of appreciation? And does 
it not also follow, that we should honour and reward first-rate excellence to the 
very utnaost that our social institutions will admit of or afford, instead of har- 
nessing Pegasus and placing him ina team ? 

Here I shall beg leave to pause; satisfied if for the present I shall have esta~ 
blished a point in the constitution of our National Academy needing reformation 
or admitting improvement, and for which the remedy is neither difficult nor 
expensive. So unexpensive is it indeed, that Mr. Burxg might well have 
reckoned it among “the cheap defences of nations.” Against next week I pur- 
pose to resume the subject; until when : 

Iremain, Sir, your very obcdient servant, 

J. Lanpsrrr. 














THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, November 3..—-Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint his Royal’ 
Highness Prince George of Cambridge, K.G, to be Col in the Army by brevet. 6th 
Regt. Drag. Guatds—Lieut, A. Stewart, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Freeling 
who exchanges. 12th Foot—Lieut. W. Woods, from the half-pay of the 15th Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Ouvry, appointed to the 68th Foot. 18th Fuoot—Lieut, W. Semple, from 
the 86th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Franklin, who exchanges. 20th Foot—Lieut. F. 
Fraser to be Captain, by purchase, vice Nicholson, who retires ; Ensign B. Newman 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fraser; R. L. Lye, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Newman, 24th Foot—Lieut. H. Young to be Capt. by purchase, vice 9. | 
Harris, who retires; Eusign C. Bernard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Young; Ensign 
T. Spring, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Ensign, vice Bernard. 25th Foct—List- 
J. A. Guille to be Capt. by purchase, vice Slacke, who retires; En-ign E. B. Frith to ; 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Frith, 28th Foot—Lieut. D, M‘Phee, from the half-pay oft ne 
79th Foot, to be Lieut. vice E. Mackay, who exchanges. 34th Foot—Lieut. oO. ere 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Conolly, who retires; Ensign J. Simpson to be Liew . 
by purchase, vice Markham; W. B, Money, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, ig = 
Simpson. 38th Foot—Capt. G. Beamish, from the half-pay of the 35th Foot, to 
Capt, vice A. Campbell, who exchanges. 59th Foot—Staff Assist.-Surg. F. Roberts to 
be Ausist.-Surg. viee Kemlo, promoted in the 70th Foot. 63d Foot—Capt. D ony 4 
Wentworth to be Major, by purchase, vice Briggs, who retires; Licut J. H. soneee 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Wentworth; Ensign C. Hoptou to be Lieut. by purchase, 
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vice Fearon; W. Kenny, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, viee Hopton. 64th Foot 
Ensign E. J. Coxe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kirkwood, who retires; M. E. Smith, 
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nt. to be Ensign, by purehase, vice Coxe. 65th Foot—Staff-Assist.-Surg, J.E. 
Nicoll to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Lorimer, promoted in the lst West Inilia Regiment. 
68th Foot—Lieut. H. A. Ouvry, from the 12th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. viee G. W; 

envs, who retires upon half-pay of the 15th Foot. 69th Foot—Quartermaster-Serg. 
J, Hollis to be Quartermaster, viee S, Wallis, who retires upon half-pay. 70th Foot— 
‘Assist-Surg. W. Kerlo, M.D. from the 59th Regt. of Foot, to be Surg. viee Foster, ap- 

sated to the 73d Regt. of Fuot, 73d Foot—Surg. J. Foster, M.D, from the 70th Regt. 
of Foot, to be Surg vice Martin, deceased. 81st Foot— Lieut. H. E. Sorell to be Adjt. 
sice Hewart, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 86th Foot—Lieut. H. C. Cobbe to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Mayne, who retires; Ensign C. W. Gore to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Cobbe; Lieut. M. G. Francklin, from the 18th Regt of Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Semple, who exchanges ; W. 13. Prendergast. Gent. to be Ensign, by purehase, vice 
Gore. 88th Foot—Lieut. H, Bristow, from the half-pay of the 33th Regt. of Foot, to 
be Livut. vice G. Acklom, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Surg. H. Orr, from the lst 
West India Regt. to be Surg. vice Barry, deceased. 92d Foot—Lieut. F, R. Freeling, 
from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice A. Stewart, who exchanges. 

Ist West India Regt.—Assist.-Surg. W, Lorimer, from the 65th Regt. of Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Orr, appointed to the 89th Regt. of Foot. 

a4 West India Regt.—J. D. Mends, Geut, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Spring, ap- 
pointed to the 24th Regt. of Foot. 

Royal African Colonial Corps—Ensign J. A. Butcher to be Lieut. withcut purchase, 
gice Kirk, deceased; W. H. Graham, Gent. to be Ensigu, vice Butcher, 

Hospital Staff.—R. Atthill, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg, to the Forces, vice Roberts, ap- 
pointed to the 59th Regt. of Foot. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Speyer and Sarman, High Holborn, tailors—Trumpler and Buek, London—Trout 
and M’Rae, Long Lane, Bermondsey, eather dressers—Swinnerton and Shillito, Leeds, 
painters— Dutch and Guyler, Nottingham, maltsters—Campbell and Oldham, Ashton- 
under-Line, surgeons — Hibbitt and Searson, Leather Lane, linendrapers—Marshall 
and Krauss, Manchester calico-printers—Hutchings and Knight, Cursitor Street, house- 
painters—Reed and Archbold, Newcastle-upon Tyne, auctioneers—Ward and Clifton, 
Ossett, Yorkshire, farmers—Gitton and Smith, Bridgnorth, booksellers—Mace and 
Saunders, Tenterden, Kent, surgeons—Bradbury and Co. High ‘Town, Yorkshire, 
machine-makers— Green and Matthews, Beverley, Yorkshire, flax-spinners—Gaukroger 
and Co. Heptonstall. Yorkshire, cotton-spinuers —Townly and Smith, Liverpool, wiue- 
merchants—Brown and Beames, Bristo}, silk-mercers.—Thorp and Co. Foster Lane, 
wine-merchauts —Hapherd and Pierpoint, Warrington, Lancashire, maltsters—Coates 
and Co. Knaresborough, bankers—Byrns and Co. Mexico, merchants ; as far as regards 
J, Hooton—Wilkinson and Anderson, Long Lane, Bermondsey, tauners—Walker and 
Co Kingston-upon-Hull, sieve manufacturers—Featon and Co. Crown Street, Finsbury, 
linendrapers ; as far as regards Featon—Strakers and Co. North Shields, timber-mer 
chaats; as far as regards B, C, Tyzack--Cornish aud Evans, Liverpool wine-merchauts. 

INSOLVENTS. 
NatHan, Joan Soxsman, Bristol, furniture-broker, Oct. 28. 
Witmor, Ropsrt Duncan, Liverpool, merchant, Oct, 30. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Awnnery, Joun, Saint Wollos, Moumouthshire, coal-merchant, to surrender Nov. 13, 
Dec. 12: solicitors, Messrs, Protheroe aud Phillips, Newport; and Messrs. Platt and 
Hall, New Boswell Court. 

Crappock, Groree, Store Street, Bedford Square, chemist, Nov. 7, Dec. 12: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Wood and Ellis, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street; official assignee. 
Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Freeman, Wititam Epwarps, Manchester, mercer, Nov. 17, Dec, 12: solicitors, 
Mr. Sale, Manchester; and Messrs. Baxters, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Morrtson, James, and Strong, Witu1am, Harp Lane, Tower Street, wine merchants, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 12: solicitor, Mr. Norton, New Street, Bishopsgate Street ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Preston, Exizanetu, Nottingham, commission-agent, Nov. 11, Dec. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Capes and Stuart, Bedford Row; and Mr. Wadsworth, Nottingham. 

Ricsmonp, Groner, Rinton, Staffordshire, miller, Nov. 14, Dec. 12; solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Mr. Smith, Walsall. 

Ry.ey, Epwarp, Argyle Place, tailor, Nov. 7, Dec. 12; solicitors, Messrs. Tlopwood 
and Foster, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Sears, Joun, Nottingham, lace-manulacturer, Nov. 13, Dec, 12: solicitors, Mr. Cow- 
lay, Nottingham; aud Messrs. Johnson aud Co, Temple. 

Simpson, SamvED and Tsomwas M‘Kinsrry, Ardee, Louth, corn-dealers, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 12: solicitors, Messrs, Makinson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson 
and Co, Manchester. 

Wi.sy, Henry, High Town, Yorkshire, card-makef, Nov. 9, Dec. 12: solicitors, 
Mr. Fowler, Bread Street; and Messrs. C. and W. Carr, Gomersal, Leeds. 

Wixrns, Joun, Newport, Moumouthshire, corn-facior, Nov, 13, Dee. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Bevan, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 23, Cotton, Deptford, victualler—Nov. 21, Carden and Parkes, Liverpool, linen- 
drapers—Nov. 23, Maberly, Bread Street, banker—Nov. 23, Sinclair, Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane, merchant—Nov. 22, Fletcher, Jew’s Harp Wharf Regent's Canal Basin, 
coal-merchant—Nov. 23, Flower, Greck Street, manufacturing-goldsmith— Nov, 21, C, 
aud R. D. Jacob, George Yard, Lombard Street, merchants—Nov. 25, Cook, Shrews- 
bury, grocer—-Nov. 24, Davies, Ledbury, Herefordshire, victualler—Nov. 29, Wilmot, 
Nottingham, coach-proprietor—Dee. 13, T. and W. fl. Carr, Dewsbury Moor, York- 
shire, woollen-manufacturers—Dee. 11, Price and Powell, Hay, Breconshire, dealers— 
Dec. 1, Richards and Reece, Wolverhampton, milliners—Nov. 23, Jacques, Bristol, 
biscuit-baker— Nov. 23, Hall, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, flannel-manufacturer — 
Dec. 2, Wilekens xod Migaut, Liverpool, merchants—Nov. 30, Green, Exeter, civil 
engineer—Nov. 13, Goff, Liverpool, grocer—Dec. 1, Barnett, Wolverhampion, iron- 
Monger. 





CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or lefure Nov. 21. 

J. and W. Walmsley, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Jenkins, Bir- 
Mingham, brassfounder— Drury, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, printer—Keyte, Mino- 
ties, oilman—Wainwright, Manchester, dyer— Thelwall, Millhouses, Derbyshire, hat- 
mannfacturer-—Dods, Percy Street, Tottenham Court Koad, linendraper—Wilson, Sid- 
ney Place, Stockwell, master-mariner—F, and R. Sparrow, Ladgate Hill, wine-mer- 
¢chants—Dails, Goole, Yorkshire, broker—Large, Great Queen Street, coach-xiaker— 
Absalom, Newbury, grocer. ya 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Turner, Witr1aM, Glasgow, merchant, Nov. 4, 18. 
Crawrorp, Witn1am, and Son, Laurieston, Glasgow, wrights, Nov. 4, 18. 


Friday, Nov. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Barford and Christel, Ratcliife Highway—Weylet and Pfisterer, Dock Street, White- 
chapel, sugar refiners—Crompton and Blyth, Birmingham, merehants—Lee aud Hunt, 
Birmingham, attornies— Carter and Dewes, Coveniry, attornies—Sympson and 
Hodder, Frome, cutlers—Blunden and Hyde, Stangate, Lambeth, livery-stable-keepers 
—Quinulan and Walker, Trinity Square, Tower Hill—C, and G, Day, Lady Aston, 
Worstershire, graziers—Chandler and Wood, Beech Street, Barbican, priuters —E. and 
E. Leak, Laue End, Staffordshire, sadlers— Hook and Richmond, Bridgewater, drapers 
—Raywood and Ward, Sheffield, brass-turners—Spear and Co, Plymouth, mercers— 

ch and Sexton, Clevelaud Street, Fitzroy Square, carvers—Vallis and Hinks, 
Weston Bampfield, Somersetshire, cheese-dealers— Malkin and Hooley, Macclesfield, 
silk manufacturers—Peirson and Dobson, Whitby, common brewers—Morris and Co. 
oxteth Park, near Liverpool, woollendrapers; as fer as regards D. Jones Norman 
and Bradshaw, Great Bolton, Lancashire, millwrights—Kirby and Co, Woodend, 
Cheshire, calico-priuters. 
INSOLVENT. 
Vinton, James, and Lawson, Davin, Brewer Street, woullendrapers, Nor. 3. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Burgess, Joun, Lowestoft, Suffolk, cordwainer, to surrender Nov. 10, Dec. 15: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln's lon Fields; and Messrs. Beckwith 
and Co. Norwich, 

Hurcuinson, Ropert, and Roprrt jan. Minories, leather cutters, Nov. 14, Dec. 15: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Blenkarve, Bucklersbury. 

W EuNERT, Nicnotas, Leicester Square, tailor, Nov. 13, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr, 
Wilson, Furnival's Inn. 

Waiaut, Perer, Leeds, grocer, Nov. 29, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs, Woodhouse and 
Co, King’s Bench Walk, Inuer Temple; and Mr. Scott, Leeds, 


DIVIDENDS. 
Nov. 22, Pieree, Northampton, eabinet-maker—Nov. $4, .B} Hoo, Kent, grocer. 
—Nov. 27, Kenworthy and Co. Quirk, Yorkshire, Prevage stn oe aD cas S 4 iL 
Gough, Dursley, stationer—Nov. 28, Silburn and Riehardson, Manehester, bookbinders’ 
—Nor. 29, Parr, Gloucester, mercer—Dee. 1, J. and J. Miller, Bradford, woollen-- 
drapers—Nov. 28, Pullen, Selby, flax-merchant—Nov. 27, Lomax, Stoskport; paper. 
manufacturer—Dee. 8, Riley, Faurnley, Yorkshire, elothier-—Dee, 1, Orbidye, Bristol, 
wine-merchant—Nov, 25, Morgan, Machyulleth; Montgomeryshire, draper—Deo. 2, 
Mawdsley and Co. Manchester, dyers—Nor. 29, Gray, Exeter, lead-mershant—Nor 28, 
Taylor, Liverpool, coleur-manufacturer. 


CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause le shows to the contrary, on or before Now. 94. 
G. and G. Baker, Portsea, provision-merchants—W arden, Birmingh bootmak 





Puttock, Billingshurst, Sussex, grocer—Haythorn, Manchester, eotton-thread-manu- 
facturer— Farmer, Abchurch Lave, painter—Gibson and M‘Glasson, Liverpool, silk- 
mercers—Preston, Cateaton Street, warelouseman—Viney, Cornhill, tailor, 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Priees.) 
















































Saturday} Monday| Tuesduy|Wednes. | Thurs. | Fridays 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 93% 93} 93 93 923 
DittoforAccount........- 93$ 93% 933 93 92% 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 924 92 924 92 92 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced .... 99z 993 993 > 99% 993 
New 3¢ per Cents.........] 101 101 100; 4 1004 100% 
Long Aunuities......++.. 14} 143 14} a 14g lag 
Bank Stock,$ perCt.. -} 211 211 211¢ cS gli 2iL 
India Stock,10} p.Ct...... 263 2633 | 2634 = 964 | 264 
Exchequer Biils,2¢d.pdiem}) 51 pm 5 51 53 53 
Iudia Bonds,4 per Cent...! 55 pm 55 53 54 55 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.} ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. 17$ 
Austrian ...ceeeeeeees F — | —— || Ditto, (Ditto)...6.6 — |; Qh 
Belgians 660.¢s5 200 — 101 || Mississippi (tombe 6— |-—- 
Brazilian. ...ccccooees 3 — 824 || Neapolitan of 1S24.,.. _— 
Buenos Ayres.....066. 6 — 20 j)New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
Chiliam, «<<... ssccce ©. = 29- || Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1924 ..... 6 - 9G ORO incccceccdcastece eG = —e 
Damme rs cenccdes sas 3 — 71% | Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 93 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53% Peruvials ..ccccccccece 6 = 194 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — | 100% |) Portuguese .. oor — 22% 
French.....cecccseses 3 — |80050c. |: Ditto, ..... P 6 - — 
Ditto... .ccscccseccess 5 = | L09S50e | Ditto New ...ceeeeree BB — 334 
Greek of 1323.......6. 5 — | —— | Prussian...... cccovcee 4 — — 
Louisiana.......ccsce. 3 — 96 | Russian of1822.......5 — 1103 
MGRMBR ss ccivcccccccss & 214 | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — a 
DIO cd ecccccsccten G — 27 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 4 20 





SHARES. (Cast Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........- 3 Commercial Docks....... e+e.} 3 








Bolanos ......-.. medncusiced deh “22s ft Baehe Mull eas dees tnatc cade Wale 
Brazilian Imperial .....2..0.6+ 23 | LenGtin.nsc<emenenbdadensqeces 53¢ 
rr e+} —— |/St. Katherine .....c.ccccccces 934 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 15 Week TUS. scaducansceese «vee 93 
United Mexican ........... +++} —— |) Hibernian Joint Stock Bank...}| —— 
Australian Agricultural ........|— —— London Westminster Bank .... 204 
Canada Company ......0-.60+6 | —— |!National Provincial Bank..... 32¢ 
General Steam Navigation.....| —— | Provincial Bank of Ireland .... 40 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOV, 3. 

The supply of Wheat and Flour this week is unusually small, and the Wheat trade 
is very firm at an advance of fuil ls. per quarter since Monday. Barley is steady in 
value; and Beans and Peas sell on full as good terms. We have a moderate arrival of 
Oats this week, and Monday’s prices are fully supported. In other articles no 





alteration. 
Sx... Ba Se = Be ’ %. % 
Wheat,Red New 40to 50| Rye, New...... 30... 55 33 .. 34 | Oats, Feed. 19 .. £1 
4 Pe 5 Burley, Stained 26 .. 30| -. 38 Fine... 22... 24 
White, New.. 50 Maiting...... 33... 35] 38..40} Poland... 22.. 4 
GD dcnceveus Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 56} Beans, Tick»... 20... 32 Fine... 25..26 
Superfine nee eens Wc GE Gib cics 36 ..38| Potato... 25.. 26 
eescesses Peas, Hog..... 32..33| Harrow,..... s2. i Fine... 27... 29 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

There is a limited numler of Beasts at market to-day, and a very evident scarcity of 
quality. For the choice kinds, therefore, there is a fair disposal, at late quotations ; 
but the others have a sluggish trade, and the salesmeu are glad to sell at apy reason- 
able offer. Sheep are in good supply, and with barely a corresponding demand, basi- 
hess upon the whole being flat; but uice descriptions continue to make 4s, 6d. Calves 
are at 5s. 4d.; but this is the top figure, Luyers not coming forward very readily, nor 
with inclination to give good figures fur any but delicate sorts. Pigs are plentifu’, 
nevertheless small ones realize 5s. Gd. 















NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD®, 
epee aenéex St. Od. to 3s. 44 to 3s 104. ........ 38 Bd. to 3s. B4. 10 49 Sd 
Mutton, ‘ S 2 -c | 816. «wc @¢ © 4 © wn, £Y Oc Ah 
Veal. & 4 « .§§ @ ww 3 © € Ca F £ a FS 
Pork... = Oy ae oO «w FS @4°*@ o & CGD F's 
Gam cccccccss O @O ce Ox@. ec WO geass OY & ee GE ae Ga G 

* To sink the offal per Sib. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 

Hay, Good, ....sescoeees 1058.10 1065. Svs to J00s.. 841. to 100s, 80+. tolvOs 
Interior,. e6 .. 95 én “ cs 
New, Ow @ a @. @ 
Clover..es. no 4. 118 #0 .. 115 icO .. 126 
Siraw, Whe 38 4. 42 30 .. 38 32. 3G 








Covent Garpen Market.—Pives, large, 6s. to 9s. per }b.; Melons, 3s, to 53.; 
Peaches and Nectarines, 5s. to Ss. a dozen; Hot-house Grapes, 2s. to 4s. per 1b,; Pears, 
Gansell Bergami, lis. the nalf-sieve ; Apples, for table, 3s, ditto; Walnuis, 2s, 6d. per 
hundred, 


| OILs. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Quarter (imperin!) of England and Wale 
Wheat......-. 548 4/, | Rye... woe Ble 
Barley, 29 «(9 
Date. cccerecee 23 
Duty on FOR 
Wheat... 
Darley. 









Linseed O11 Cake ai the Mil 
«. | Rape 










i COALS. 
| Wall's Fad, Best ...... 





taterior 








Town -made | 
Seconds, 
Essexand n 
Norfolkand Stockton 


SUGAR. 
Muscowndo....cecseee. perewl. S3:6¢d.to 0 



























40 45 | Molasses... ceccees cen ereeees 2s... @ 
BREAD,.,. 7d.to 9.1.the 4lb. Loaf } BULLION 
BUTTER.,...Best Fresh 140.04 perdos | Gold, Vortugal,in Coim...... per 02.01, Os, Od. 
| .... Foretgn,in Bars .. eeeeeee 17 @ 
HOPs. «se. New Doubloons ..,.. Bdewmeveg ©; @  O 
KentPockets,,.,....percwt. 3!. OF... 8/. 105.) Silver,in Bars, Stamdard ......0006 o 4 lg 
Shakeela. ccccccceccecsee 6 © co D WW Fc. WOW MONS cacecducscheeces ~ Oo @ % 
Sussex Pockets, TT a 
Superfine Ditto, -3w | METALS. 
"ser eee < jTron,in Rars,.......... 9 13 9.4. 0 0 O 
d } Tin,ia Bate .....cee2.e 4 12 ©. 412 6 
Scotch Reds ....percwt.2/.104.04, to 3!. 0s. Od, | Quicksiiver,....,..pertb. 0 3 -~ 9@ 0 
Middling... ecvesee 0 0 O° Copper, Cake, per ton 96 “GC uv... 0 @ 8 
Waresicersevscccrereecee @ OO oe YOO | Lewd, Pig criiveycecee “ROH SO, 00-8 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Monday. the Tragedy of MACBETH, and other 
Entertainments. 
On Tuesday, The MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, with 
other Entertainments. 
On Wednesiay, ROB ROY MACGREGOR, after 
whieh FRA DIAVOLO. % 
Boxes 5s.; Seeond Priee 2¢.6¢d. Pit 2s. 6d.; Seeond 
Brice ls. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s.64,; Seeond Priee 1s. 
Bpper Gallery le.; Seeond Prive ls. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
VALSHA.—“ The audience were in an ecstacy of 
excitement at the fall of the curtain; a riot of applause, 
which continued upwards of ten minntes, arose from 
Boxes, Pit, and Gullery.”’"— Times, October 31. 
Power as Rory. 
On Monday, and during the Week, 
A New Grand Historical Burletta, entitled 
VALSHA, OR THE SLAVE QUEEN } 
To eonelude with 
Rk OjR Y 4 OR WB! 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE,.—The Magnifieent Steam Ships LON- 

ON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 

team Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 

The LONDON, Capt. Ewinc, Wednesday, 8th Nov. 

—9 Morning. 
The PERTH, Capt. Spinx, Wednesday, 15th Nov.-— 
1 Afternoon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. EvizaBetu Hore, Agent. 


COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, &c. 

@ 47, Cornhill, London, informs the Public that 

he has fitted up THREE SHOW-KOOMS expressly for 

the display of a large assortment of superior SILVER 

EDGED PLATED GOODS. He offers them at those 

low but fixed prices, which have been so successful in 

drawing public attention to the WATCH, JEWEL- 

LERY, SILVER SPOON and FORK and Silver 
branches of his trade. 

N.B. A Pamphlet, containing a detailed List of the 
Prices of Plate, Plated Goods, Watches, Clocks, &c. may 
be had gratis, or will be forwarded in auswer to a post- 
paid application, 














IMPROVED PATENT KITCHEN RANGE. 
EVANS'S IMPROVED PATENT 
@e KITCHEN RANGE, to be had only at No. 33, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 40, LUDGATE HILL. This convenient and eco- 
nomical range is particularly recommended to families. 
Itis on the most simple coustruction, and requires no flues. 
Warranted to Bake, Boil, Roast, and Steam, without any 
Extra Fuel. The Prices are, No. 1, 4/. 14s 6d. No. 3, 
51. 15s. 6d. No. 3, 61. 16s. 6d.; and larger sizes in pro- 
portion. The most extensive stock of Drawing-room and 
other Stoves, Fenders, and Fire Irons, Lamps, Chande- 
liers, Tea Urns, Dish Covers, and General Furnishing 
Troumongery. Bell-hanging (on the best principle) exe- 
cuted in Town or Country, 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’sS 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 
CuHarRLEs STEWART, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with atrial, that he employs the First-rate 
Taleut of the West End, aud uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths; as he is more anxious to produce 
a good article at a moderate price, than to astonish the 
Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving satis- 
faction. 





List oF Casu Prices. 


Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £8. da. £5. d 
Woaded Cloths, from.......... - 212 0t03 10 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... 3.0 0—4 0 0 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 
eee bie tie on’ ° 0—410 0 
Rich Velvet Waisteoats.......... 1 8 O—115 0 
Silk and Satin ditto ............. 018 0—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trowsers. ...........65 15 0—114 0 
Plain Suit of Livery............. oe 40 0 





Y HIS MAJESTYS LETTERS 
PATENT. —INSTANT LIGHT.—JONES’S 
PROMETHEANS. — The advantage of these Lights 
over all others ever introduced to the Public, is their sim- 
plicity and durability ; neither time or clit.ate will dete- 
riorate from their original quality ; they are composed of 
a minute bulb of glass hermetically sealed, containing a 
quarter of a drop of sulphuric acid, surrounded by chlo- 
rate of potash, and inclosed iu wax-paper, for the purpose 
of burning safficient time to seal a letter, and emit, on 
being burnt, afragrant peifume, A sinall paar of nippers 
are recommende' for the purpose of crushing the bulb, 
and thereby causing the flame. 
Manufactory, LiGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand. 











FOR THE FACE AND SKIN, 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
amild and innocent preparation trom beautiful 

Exotics. It effectually era:dicates Eruptions, Tan, 

Pimples, Freckles, Keduess, Spots, aud all Cutaneous 

Imperfections ; renders the most sallow complexion deli- 

cately fair, clear, aud delighttully soft, importing a 

healthy juvenile bloom, as well as realizing a delicate 

White Neck, Hand, and Arm. It prevents and removes 

every unsightly irregularity, as well as tenderness of the 

Skin, whether occasioned by exposure to cold winds, the 

sun, or avy accid ntal cause. 

Gentlemen, afier shaving, will find it allay the irrita- 
tion and smarting pain, aud reuder the Skin smooth and 
pleasant. Price 4s. 6d and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty in 
cluded. Observe —Ihe Name and Address of the Pro- 


prietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON, is engraved ov the Government 
Stamp which is pasted on the cork. also printed in red 
on the wrapper in which each bottle is enclosed. Ask 
for“ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” Sold by them, and 
by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 





ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 
BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 
Established by Act of Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities. 
MONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 
| Lord Belhaven andStenton 


Earl of Errol 
Earl ot Courtown 
Ear] Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor,M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bouus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present aye. 
whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
eeived the bonus of the Equitable— 

‘When an insurance is for life, half the premium may 
remain unpaid for five years at interest,to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
the insurance, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole 
eriod of life at 3/ 10s. 6d. per cent. and by paying 
1. 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 

insurance as soon as he has received the bonus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained. 

This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
65 and upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable; 
and every information will be afforded on personal appli- 
cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi 
dent Director, Epowarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, 

City Agent: Epwarp Freperick Leeks, Esq. 
Solicitor, 2, Charlotte Row. 


SirJ.H. Dalrymple, Bart. 








Just Published, 


HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 
A New Plan (founded on the German and Prus- 
sian mode of circulating New Books) for the constant 
and. regular monthly supply in Town Country of all 
New Works as soon as published. Subscribers are as- 
sisted in the choice of new books by the publication of 
select monthly Lists, and participate in the advantages 
derived from an extensive publishing business being con- 
ducted in connexion with the Library. Families may 
unite ina Single Subscription, and Book Societies are 
supplied threnghout Great Britain. Terms and Par- 
ticulars, as a single letter, on application (post-paid) to 
Saunpeas and Otuey, Publishers, Conduit Street, Han- 
over Square, 





MARQUIS WELLES'.EY’S INDIAN ADMINIS- 
T! ATION, 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
For lh -vemMBER, 

Contains the following «:ticles:—Marquis Wellesley's 
Indian Administration—A Gleam of Poetry in a Dark 
Chamber — Institations and Manners of the Ancient 
Hindus— Eastern and Western Fairy ‘Tales—Adventures 
in the Carnatic—The Aborigines of British Settlements, 
No. II. Captain Jervis on the Primitive Universal 
Standard — Life of the Fatimite Caliph Moezz-li-din- 
Allah—Journey from Ava to the Frontier of Assan— 
Hinda Music — The Euphrates Expedition — Indian 
Army, Madras Mili:ary Fund — Critical Notices of 
Books &c. &c, The Asiatic Intelligence comprehends a 
very large body of Political, Military, Domestic, Com- 
mercial, Archeological, aud Miscellaneous Information 
from all parts of the East, with a full Register of all the 
Appoiutments and Promotions in the different services, 
Genveral Orders, Births, Marriages, aud Deaths, Shipping 
Notices, &e. throughout British India. 

Wm. H. Atten and.Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1838, 
Under the Superintenienve of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 

22, Ludgate Street. Retail- 


f } ‘HE BRITISH ALMANAC, 
extended to 96 pages,aud embracing a body 
Information suited to the Tradesman, the Manu- 
facturer, the Merchant, and the Professionals. d. 
ani Upper Classes generally ......6..00.00005 
THE BRITISH WORKING-MAN’S ALMA- 
NAC, consisting of 43 pages of a smaller size, 
furnishing Information of Practical Utility to 
those employed in Manufactures, Handicraft, 
or Agriculture ......2.0secccceee sidceta Miprecoraieeie ae 
The following Annual Works will also be Published 
under the Superinten ‘ence of the Society — 
THE COMPANION tothe ALMANAC, or Year- 
Book of Generil Information, being the Lith s. d. 
Volume of the Series. ..... erry Sccuw nee ae 
Withthe BRITISH ALMANAC, bound in cloth 4 0 
THE WORKING-MAN’sS COMPANION, econ- 
taining Information especially calculated to ad- 
vance the Intelligence and better the Condition 
of the Manufacturing aud Agricultural Classes 0 9 
With the BRITISH WORKING-MAN’S ALMA- 
NAC, bound iv cloth and lettered..,......... 1 4 
THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC from 
1823 to 1837, bound together in 5 vols., witha 
complete Analytical Index for the first eight 
GONE. ana sccvswsceveceesecns cocvccececceece Oe OC 
THE HOUSE!NOLD YEAR BOOK for 1835, 
1836, and 1837, bound together with an Index.. 4 0 
THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION for 
1835, 1836, and 1837, bound together with an 
BAUNOK 555. \oe.sinreiciag creserere cenie: vo 655. 6.5.6 
The Almanacs and Companions will be published on 
the regular day of Almanac publication, namely, Tues 
day, Noveiwber 21. The bound volumes will be published 
on the lst of December. 








. —  — 

RAND EXHIBITION of FRUIT 
FLOWERS, PLANTS, MODELS. and Draw 
iNGS, and MORNING MILITARY CONCERT, on 
SATURDAY Next, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Pic. 
dilly, for the Medals of the Royal Society. Tickets 
which will admit Saturday, Nov. 11 and Dee. 9th, 2s. 64. 
each, at the Egyptian Hall and the Horticultural Ofte. 
343, Strand. ‘Tickets issued on the day, 5s, ‘ 





Just Published, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE DEVELOPMENT, STRENGTH. 
ENING, and CONTINUED EXERCISE ofthe 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, throngh a couree of 
Lit-rary, Scientific, and Religious Self-[nstruction, Re. 
commended in Two Lectures, dedicated, with permission 
to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, by Josrra Hamair. 
ton, B.D, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: C. Knieut and Co,: Benson, Weymouth, 





Tent Epitton. 

In 1 very thick volume, 8vo. closely but beautifully 
printed, Price 18s. 

ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY 
of the HUMAN MIND. 
By the late Tuomas Brown, M.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

With a Portrait ; and a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Rev, Davrp Wensu, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

“An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 
Tue Genius oF A TRUE PuILosopHrr, 

The Late Dr. Thomas Brown.—It is with no feignei 
reluctance that we venture to attempt the duty of en. 
bodying in language our impressions of the stupendous 
genius and acquirements of Dr. Brown. Genius is 4 
subtle thing. assuming, as it does, all the shapes, and re. 
flecting all the colours in nature. 

It is difficult to measure in language the precise merits 

of any man of genius, even when his genius is of tie 
least diversified description. But when an individual ex. 
hibits in combination a great variety of qualities, either 
of which would singly suffice to prozure for him a plaice 
in the highest class of intellect, the difficulty is obviously 
enhanced a hundredfold. Such is the difficulty with 
which he is doomed to grapple, who would seck to do 
justice to the intellectual eudowments of Dr. Brown, 
We do not happeu to know any other philosopher whociw 
lay claim tu the possession 0: talents so high in degree, 
and so varied in kind. Abont the genius of Newton 
himself—mighty as was the extent of his intellect—there 
was a simplicity which renders the task of description 
comparatively easy. The talent was all of one sort; 
homogeneous, it might be termed, in the language of 
mathematics. ‘The intellect of Bacon was much more 
varied in its powers. But neither Bacon, nor Hobbes, 
not Berkeley, nor Locke, possessed powers of mini so 
splendid and so various as those with which it pleased 
nature toendow Dr. Brown. Brown is, beyond compati- 
son, the most eloquent of philosophical writers; and to 
be eloquent on the most subtle and abstruse question 
which can present themselves to the human understaut- 
ing, is surely no slight distinction. To express one's 
Meaning at all intelligibly on such matters, is raul 
Precision is an exquisite beauty ; and eloquence involves 
the possession of some of the highest properties o! intel. 
lect. Whoever would ascertain, by contrast, the iti 
culty and the value of eloquence on abstract questions— 
the rarity and the importance of the power ol tlustrating 
recondite truths—let him compare together the wri 
of Brown and of Ricardo. The intellect of Brown i 
most subtle of which the history of metaphysical! philo- 
sophy furnishes any record. — His power of analysis was 
a sort of new sense. In notions apparently the most 
simple—notions which had been accepted as such by the 
acutest of its predecessors—he could discover unsuspected 
elementary combinations. The results to which the ex 
ercise of this power led were of the most extraordinary 
kind. 
Of the force and comprehensiveness of his uuderstant- 
ing, it is impossible to speak in terms which shall be it 
telligible to those to whom his works are unknown, So 
much power and delicacy of intellect were never before 
united in one individual. His mind clothes with new 
colours every part of nature which refleets its influence. 
What others declare to be all barreuness, he proves to be 
teemivg with life and beauty, Like the dervise in the 
Eastern tale, he anoinits the eyes of those around him, 
and straightway all the riches of the intellectual world 
are revealed. Had Dr. Brown wauted those high que 
lities of intellect of which we have already attemptes 
to supply a feeble description, his imaginative power 
would still have made him a most remarkable mat. 
The exquisite poetry of his illustrations would jender his 
lectures au interesting study, even if those lectures did 
not contain those revelations of metaphysical truth which 
constitute their highest value. The tenderness of Dr. 
Brown is, however, perhaps his most admirable, asi 
undonbtedly is his most attractive quality _ What a 
deep devotion to the highest interests of humanity do his 
writings evince! How elevating and cheering 1s their 
influeuce | The dullest reader of Brown’s Lectars canuot 
ise from their perusal without lovitg their author, - 
having his love of his species confirmed and extended 
Tried by all the tests with which we are familiar, Dt 
srown appears to us the most wonderful mau to whom 
latter times have given birth.—Weekly True Sua, 19! 
September 1833 





















In super-royal 8vo. Seven‘ h Edition, Price Sixpence, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA. 
By a MancursteR MANUFACTURER. 
The First Three Editions were published at 3s. Gi.§ 
and were cheaper than usual even at that price Of the 
Editions published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 
sold, 
In super-royal 8vo. Price Sixpence, 
MEMOIRS AND TRIALS OF THE POLITICAL 
MARTYKS OF SCOTLAND; 
Persecuted during the Years 1793 and 1794. 
Viz: Thomas Muir, Thomas Fyshe Palmer, William 
Skirving, Joseph Gerrald, and Maurice Margarot. 
In super-royal 8vo. Second Edition, Price Sixpences 
TRUE TALES OF TIE IRISH PEASANT RY; 
As Related by Themselves 5 c ? 
Selected from the Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs. JounsTone 
Winitam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpkin, MARSHAL», 
and Co. London; aud Joun Cummina, Dublin. 
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The Sixtieth Edition, Price 5s. 6d. boards, 


NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 
COOKERY, founded upon principles of Economy 
gnd Practical Knowledge, ani adapted to the use of Pri- 
yate Families. . Lavy. fi 
No critical recommendation of the Domestic Cookery 
gen give so just an idea of its merits and popularity as 
ghe mere statement of the fact that more than oue hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand copies have been sold of it, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Sold by every Bookseller and Newsman, 
November 1837. 


—_— 





iINdw Ready, in 12mo. Price 1s. 6d. sewed, 


WEATHER ALMANAC, 
on Scientific Principles, showing the State of the 

Weather for Every Day in the Year 1833. 

By P. Murpuy, Esq. M.N.S. &c, 

Author of the “ New Theory of Meteorology and Physics,” 
ou the “ Principle of Solar and Planetary Reflection,” 
and of different Works on these subjects. 

« Flis calculations have been verified so as to place be- 
yond doubt the correctness of the principles of calcula- 
tion resorted to by him.” — Times. 

Wuitraker and Co. Ave Maria Laue. 





Now Ready, on extra vellum paper, in one thick vol. 8vo, 
with 43 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the 
burins of the first-rate Engravers, after original 
Pietures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
Price 12. lls. 6d. 

HE BOOK OF GEMS: 1838, 
THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Edited by s. C. Hav. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 
“A more elegant and useful present book can hardly 
be imagined.’’— United Service Journal. 
“As a whole the book is splendid.”’-—Atheneum, 
« It isaltogether the most attractive book of the season, 
fully justifving its title; it is in truth a Book of Gems,” 
Sunday Times, 
“The engravings are really admirable.”— Examiner. 
“Tt will give to most purchasers as much poetry as 
they desire of the modern minor poets.” — Spectator. 
“The biographical facts which are interspersed with 
the criticisms are highly valuable, and are clearly and 
eoncisely given.” — Observer. 
Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Published this Day, Price 8d. sewed in cover, 
R. CHANNING on the ANNEX- 
ATION of TEXAS to the UNITED STATES, 

Reprinted from the 4th Boston U.S. Edition just 

received. 





Also, Price 4d. sewed in cover, 
DR. CHANNING'S ADDKESS on TEMPERANCE, 
And, in 8vo. Price ls. 6d. sewed, 

DR. ROBERT DICK ON RELIGION AND 
POLITICS. 

“This gentleman’s pamphlet is a bold argument for 
tolerance, charity, and liberality in opinions concerning 
religion and polities.”"— Tait’s Magazine. 

London: Simpxiw, Marsuary, and Co,; Edinburgh 
Oulver and Boyp; Glasgow, HEpDDERWICcK and Son, 





Lately Published, Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


NV ARY AND FLORENCE; 


Or, GRAVE AND GAY, 
By Awn Fraser TytTier, 

“The accidental use of the expression Grave and Gay, 
suggests to me to mention that under that title there has 
lately been published one of the prettiest little children’s 
books which have appeared for a long time; and I ven- 
ture to recommend it to the notice of Parents and Guar- 
dians as a work well calculated to assist them iu the 
task of education, from the successful manner in which 
the writer has contrived to make religious principles and 
moral precepts not only intelligible and striking, but so 
engaging as to win for them the attention and sympathy 
of young people. The book is uncommonly interesting, 
and must soon become a standard work in every juvenile 
library.”— Evtracted frum a note tn Cupt. Basil Hall's 
Schloss Hainfeld. 

London; Joan Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piceadilly. 

NEW BOOKS ON THE EVE OF PUBLICATION 

BY MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
HE LIFE, JOURNAL, AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE, OF 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
By his Sons. 4 vols. post 8vo. 





I. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL EARL UOWE, 
By Sir Jonn Barrow, Bart. 

With a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 


Ill. 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
; By J. G. WinkrNnson. 
ilustrated by 450 Wood cuts, and numerous other Plates. 
3 vols. 8vo, 


iv. 
ENQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, 
AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
By Joun Anercromaie, M.D. Oxcn, and Edin, 
Eigtth Edition. Post 8vo. 
V 


TRAVELS IN THE 
PANJIAB, LADAKH, KASUMIR, &e. 
By Messrs. Moorcrorr aud TREBECK. 
2 veis. Svo. with Map and Plates. 
Vv 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA, (OMAN), IN THE 
PENINSULA OF MOUNT SINAI, 
AND ALONG tke SHores OF THE RED Sega, 
a By Lieuteuant Wevtstep, F.R.S. 
With Map and other Ilustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ae VIL. 
CONTINUATION OF THE HOME TOUR 
" Phrough various Parts of 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
Tocluding the 
Cuannev Istanps, AND Ise or MAN, 
Ky Sir Geoxax Heap. Post 8vo. 
Joun Muxxay, Albemarle Street 


NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
Just Published, Price 1s. also a cheaper Edition, 


Price 64. 

TIVHREE SERMONS on MARRIAGE, 
explanatory of the New Act in regard to Chureh- 
men and Dissetiters, preached at All Souls’ Church and 

Portman Chapel, St. Marylebone, June, 1837. 

By Witiiau J, E. Bennett, M.A. 

Late Student of Christ Charch, Oxford. 
Also by, the Same Author, 

THE EUCHARIST: its History, Doctrine, aud 
Practice, with Meditations and Prayers suitable to that 
Holy Sacrament. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 12s. 

London: Wu. Jones Cieaver, 80, Baker Street, 
Portman Square. 





This Day is Published, Price 12s. cloth, with an original 
Portrait, engraved by Edwards, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
By Rosext Purr, of Maberly Chapel. 
By the Same Author, 
THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY; 
Vol. I. Toe Marys. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Il. THe Marraas. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. Tue Lypras, 3s.6d cloth, 
London: Groras Virrve, 26, Ivy Lane; and all 
Booksellers, 





This Day is Published, in feap. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, &c. Price 6s. cloth, 
IVES of CERVANTES LOPE DE 
VEGA, QUEVEDO0O, CAMOENS, GARCI- 
LASSO DE LA VEGA, &c. &c. 

Forming Vol. 3 of Lives or Literary MEN oF ITAty, 
Spain, &c.; and Vol. 96 of “Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 

Published October 1, H1rstory of ENGLAND, Vol. VIT. 

Londou; Lonaman and Co.; and Jonn Taytor. 





This Day is Published, Fifteenth Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 
gilt edges, of 
INTS ON ETIQUETTE 
AND THE USAGES OF SOUIETY, 
By Aywyos. 

“It is undeniable that there is a great deal of good 
sense with many valuable suggestions regarding manners 
and conduct in these books, particularly the code civil, 
the American book, and the ‘ Hints on Etiquette,’ by 
Aywyes, whose superior claims to originality have re- 
cently been under the consideration of the Bench,”’— 
Quarterly Review. 

London: Loneman, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonemans. 


CIENTIFIC TREATISES 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 


Price Six Shillings each. 

“The scientific works of Lardner’s Cyclopedia may 
be read at leisnre hours; and the knowledge of these 
alone will shield us from the insputation of wasting time 
on classics while ignorant of ot her subjects.’"—From the 
Student's Guide toa Course of Reading necessary fur obtain- 
ing University Honours. By a Graduate of Oxford. 

Just Published, 





1. 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
3y Sir Joun HERSCHEL. 

“Sir John Herschel is eminently qualified for this 
task, being a distinguished example of a person posses- 
sing a profound and complete knowledge ot almost every 
branch of physics.”’—Quarterly Review. 

2 
HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Bapen Powe nt, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford. 

« A work which has rendered the department of scien- 
tific history so familiar and attractive, that it caunot fail 
to produce a very happy etlect in the dissipation of pre- 
judice and misconceptions on the important subject that 
constitutes his theme.”’—Moenth/y Review, 





3. 
TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 
By Sir Joun Herscuen, 

“ We recommend it to the attentioa of everybody who 
wishes to become acquainted with the sublime truths of 
astronomy, without having his mind harassed by the 
technical details which render almost all other works of 
the kind repulsive to the general reader.’—Quarterly Re- 
trew, 


4. 
TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
By Captain Kater and Dr. Larpyrr. 
“Such a work as this, conducted by such men as the 
authors, is a national benefit.’—Gentieman’s Magazine. 


5. 
TREATISE ON OPTICS. 
By Sir Davip Brewsrer. 
“A succinct aud masterly exposition of the subject, 
elucidated with many vew and very curious remarks.” — 
Asiatic Journal. 


6. 
TREATISE ON HEAT. 
By Dr. Larpner, 
“We have seldom seen a scientilic subject treated in 
a more popular and satisfactory manuer than in the 
present volume.”—Literary Gazette. 


if 
TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND 
PNEUMATICS. 
By Dr. Larpner. 
“Tn this volume every article is both entertaining and 
useful.””—Imperial Magazine. 


TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor Donovan. 
“The best existing compendium of chemical know- 
ledge.” — Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


9. 
TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 
Theoretical and Practical. 
By Dr. Larpner. 
“ Should be examined by all who take an interest in 
the scieuce of numbers.” — Spectator. 





London; Loneman and Co.; aud Joun Taytor. 





MISS MITFORD’S NEW WORK, 
VINDEN’S TABLEAUX; 
OR PICTURESQUE SCENERY, 
Illustrative of Nutional Character, Beauty, and Costume, 
With large and bexutifully engraved Plates, 
Edited by Miss Mitrorp, Author of “ Our Village,” &e, 
“ An Annua! of the same class to which the ‘ Flowers 
of Loveliness’” and ‘Gems of Beanty’ belong, and it is 
superior to both in its plan and exeention.”"—Spectator, 
“ The binding js so rich and tasteful as to merit a dis- 
tinct notice.” — Atlas. 
Imperial 4to. spleadidly hound in morocco, 2%. Qa, 
India Proofs, 32. 3s, 
Cuarues Ti17, Fleet Street, 





THE LATE WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 


By the Rev, Hopart Caunter, B.D. 

With Twenty-two Engravings from Drawings by the late- 
Witttam Dante t, R.A. is Now Ready, 
Elegantly bound in morocco, Price 21s. or large paper 
with proof plates, 20. 12s. 6d. 

“Tt is scarcely possible to imagine a more beautiful 
work : the binding is perfect.”— [nterary Gazette. 

“Mr. Caunter has appropriately illustrated the plates, 
and communicated much information respecting India, 
in a pleasing form. There are some romantic tales and 
characteristic anecdotes interwoven with the descrip- 
tions,’’—Atheneum., 

Cuarces Tit, Fleet Street. 





Now Reads, 
HE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
Sixteen large and beautiful Plates, engraved in. 
the New Bas-relief style; with Biographical and Criticak 
Sketches. 
By Henry F. Cuortey, Author of “ Memorials of 
Mrs. Hemans,” &c. 

This splendid work consists of Portraits of the most 
distinguished British Authors, all carefully modelled 
from life. Each Plate is surrounded by a richly orna- 
mented frame. Royal 4to. beautifully bound, LJ. 11s. 6d. 

“ This for the present season shall be our Annual, The 
plates are exquisitely engraved.’’—Atheneum, 

Cuagues Tixt, Fleet Street. 





NEW AND GREATLY-IMPROVED EDITION OF 
DR. HUNTER’S RUDDIMAN’S RUDIMENTS, 
Just Jublished, in 12mo. ls. 6d. bound, 


UDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS of the 
LATIN TONGUE; with an Appendix on the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek and Latin Verb. 
By Joun Hunter, LL.D. 

Formerly Professor of Humanity, and late Principal of 
the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 
in the University of St. Andrews. 

Sixth Edition, carefully Revised. and enlarged by an 
Additional Appendix, containing the Rules for Gender 
and Quantity from Ruddiman’s Grammar, with a Sy- 
nopsis of the Rules of Scanning and the different Metres, 

Printed for Oriver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Simp- 
xry, MarsHa.t, and Co. London, 





ROYAL VISIT TO THE CITY. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. with a View of a 
Triumphal Arch erected in 1603, 


Dig pert LONDON PAGEANTS: 

ihe Accounts of Fifty-five Royal Processions and En- 

tertainments in the City of London, from the Reign of 

Henry the Third to that of George the Third; chiefly 

extracted from contemporary Writers; with an Account 

of the Preparations made for the Reception of King 

William and Queen Adelaide, in 1431. To which is 

added a Bibliographical List of Lord Mayors’ Pageants, 

By Joun Goveu Nicsots, F.S.A. 

—— Behold, 

How London pip pour out her citizens 

The Mayor and all lis brethreu in best sort. 
SMAKSPEARE, 

Nicuors and Son; and Stmpxrn and MarsHAaLL, 











1837. 





Price 2s. 

HE POLITICS OF 
By an Otp ReFormer. 

Respectfully addressed to Viscount Melbourne, 

On Mouday, 
Price 6d or 12s. per 100 for distribution, 
THE EARL OF DURHAM’S SPEECH 
At the First Meeting of the North Durham Reform 

Society, October 17, 1837. 





In a Few Days, 
A LETTER TO THE EARL OF DURHAM 
ON THE BALLOT. 
By Lord Nuvenr. 





Price 2d. or for distribution, 6s. per 100. 
ON PROPOSALS FOR REVIVING THE 
CONVOCATION, 

Addressed to all Clas-<es. 

James Ripsway aud Sons, Piccadilly. 


WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE, LATELY 
PUBLISHED 

A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Ns 4th Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. pp 933. with Coloured 
Illustrations of the Temperaments, and 63 Cuts in Wood, 
Price 2ls 

ELEMENTS of PHENOLOGY. 4th Edition, 
12mo. pp. 194, with 6 Plates and 43 Illustrations in 
Wool, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. 6th Edition, 8vo. 
pp- 33, with 2 Plates aud 33 Cats in Wood, Ls. 

The CONSTITUTION of MAN considered in Rela- 
tion to External Objects. 7th Edition l2mo, 4s. 

The PEOPLE'S EDITION of the same work, [Iu 
8vo. double columns, ls 6d. 

LECTURES on POPULAR EDUCATION, ¥ 2d 
Edition, 12mo. 2s. 

The HARMONY between the SCKIPTURES and 
PHRENOLOGY. By Josep Warne. A.M. Pastor of 
the Baptist Congregation in Brooktise, near Boston, 
United States. 8vo pp. '5, Price 3 

London; Loneman and Co.; SimpKtn, MARSHALL, 
and Co.; Orr and Co.; and Mactacuuan and 
Srewart, Edinburgh. 
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Now Ready, Price ls. 6d. j THR NEW PARLIAMENT. Just Published the Seeond Edition, Price 67, 
TIRRING “ST ANZ A S*poast Pablithed, Priee 1s. or neatly mounted for the LECTURE..ON THE FORMA. 
On Her MAJESTY'S promised VISIT to the © Poekot, $2. 6d. the Third. Edition of TION OF A’HABIT OF SCIENTIFIC Iy, 
CITY. By Dawist. Dump, Esq. ~ QUIRY, delivered at the Staines Literary Institution, 


Deput¥ of Dowgate. 
Surrs, Esper, and Co. Cornhill. 


LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1838. 

Contains: Calendar—Genealogy of the Sovereigns 

@ Kvrope—Genealogy of the Families of Princes not 

eigus—Epoch of Succession of Sovereigns—Chro- 
nological Tables, Statistical Tables, &c. &c. 

Dvtav and Co. 37, Selo Square. 








Next Week will be Published, in foolecap 8vo. with 
numerous Wood-cuts, 


LECTRICITY;; its Nature, Operation, 
aud Importance in the Phenomena of the Universe. 
y Witusam Lerrneap, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society of London. 
London: Lonaman, Onme, aad Co. 





This Day is Published, in | vol. 8vo. Price 6s, in bds, 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING THE 
NATURE OF MAN: 
Being an endeavour to show the Scripture Doetrine of 
Mau’s Nature, By Joun Dayman. 
London ; Lonemaw, OrnuE, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonomans. 





Just Published, 12mo. Price 5s. cloth lettered. 


A NEW GUIDE TO CHELTEN- 
; y HAM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Illustrated by Thirteen Wood Engravings and Maps of 
the Town and of the Country Ten Miles round. 
Joun Leg, Cheltenham; and Wuitraker and Co, Ave 
Maria Lane, London, 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. The 


SE OF AUSCULTATION 
AND PERCUSSION in the Diagnosis af Diseases 
of the Organs of Respiration and Circulation; with 
Directions for the Employment of Inspection, Succussion, 
Palpation, and Mensuration of the Thorax. 
By Jco.rus Woour, M.D. Member of the Royal College 
of Gottingen, Heidelberg, &c. 
S. Hieu.ey, 32, Fleet Street, London. 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, Price 5s, 


cloth lettered, 
INTS TO MOTHERS 
for the Management of Health during the period 
of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room: withan Expo- 
sure of Pupular Errors in connexion with those subjects. 
By Tuomas Bucy, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution, and Lecturer ou Midwifery. 
London: Loneman, Orme, aud Co. 





Fifth Edition, 
ONES’S ENGLISH SYSTEM OF 
BOOK-KEEPING. Price 8vo. lJ. 1s, Four pre- 
vions editions, 4to. were 4, 4s. each copy. 

“Wecan recommend this Treatise as a very clear and 

ample exposition of a most excellent plan.”— Spectator. 
“4 work of admitted excellence ; it simplifies the art 
of book-keeping so that the smallest capacity can by ad- 

hering to the plan escape error and confusion.’ —Aduas. 

Loudon: Jones, 8, Coleman Street. 





Llastrated with numerous Cuts, aud designed for the 
Use of Students, in 1 vol, 8vo. Price 16s. cloth lettered, 


HE PRINCIPLES of the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of MEDICINE, including the 
Third Edition of the Anthor’s Work on DIAGNOSIS. 
By Marsuatt Hann, M.D. F.RLS, &c. &c. 
Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, at the 
Webb Street school of Medicine ; and formerly Physi- 
cian tothe General and St. Mary’s Hospitals, Noiting- 
ham. 
Suxzawoop, Giipert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, 
HE LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW. Containing— 
Parties and the Ministry. 
Wiliis on Reed Organ Pipes, Speaking Machines, Se. 
Works of Miss Sedgwick. 
Armand Carrel. 
Mrs. Trollope: Evangelical Clergy. 
Italian Literature since 1630. 
Works of Theodore Hook, Esq. 
. History of Hanover. 
. Congregational Dissenters. 





WD TIAA Woe 





Henry Hoopes, 13, Pall Mall East. 
This Day is Published, 
DUBLIN REVIEW. 


’ | 'HE 
No. VI. Contents: 


1. Life and Writings of] 6. The Bible ard the Re- 


Novalis. formation, 

2. Ozanam’s English | 7. English Tourists in Ire- 
Chancellors. land. 

3. The Vaudois. { 8. Perceval’s Peace Offer- 


4. Pugin on Modern and 
Ancient Ecclesiastical 


ing and RomanSchism. 
9. The Irish in America. 





Architecture. 10, Occasional Fallacious 

5. Montalembert’s St. Eli- | Evidence of the Seuses. 
zabeth, } ll. Review of French 
| Catholic Literature, 


W. Spoongr, 377, Strand, London. 


AITS EDINBURGII MAGAZINE, 
for November, Price One Shillinz, contains —What 
ought the Whigs todo? IBby a Member of the Party— 
Carmen Inaugurale ; humbly inscribed tothe Committee 
of the Wellington Statne—The Books of the Season— 
Terry-Alt Tactics; No. 11[—The Night Attack; the 
Boating Execursion—Progress of Political Corruption ; 
No. Il — Hereditary Pensions ; Superannuations and 
Retiring Allowances ; Sinecures—Discoveries ia Egypt ; 
by Caviylia—Canada; Standing Armies— National v. 
State Educati6n—The Confederation of the Boudoir— 
The Freuch Electoral System: by O. P. Q.— Poetry, 
Literary Register, &c. 

Wiritam Tait, Edinburgh; Simei, Marsuatt, 


CLs AND LEWIS'S PARLIA- 

WENTARY®and NEWSPAPER LIST, eon- 
taining the names of all the Members of the House of 
Commons, with @ eorreet deseription of the Newspaper 
Press of the Kingslom; the political opinion of each 
Member and the advocaey of each Journal displayed in 
eoloured ink, 

“This isa very useful publication. We believe that 
there is no other list which contains the same extent of 
political information in so compact and available a 
‘orm.”’— Chronicle, Oct. 26. 

To be had of Cuarxe and Lew:s, Engtish and Foreign 
Newspaper and Advertisement Agents, Crown Court, 
Threadneedle Street; Ripoway, Piccadilly; E. Winson, 
Royal Exchange; and of all Booksellers in town and 
couutry. 


WHITTAKER’S PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION, FOR 1838. 
Just Ready, in 32mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound and gilt, 


XHE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 

COMPANA@ON, comprising the House of Lords 
as well as Commons. Containing considerable Addi- 
tions and Improvements, and the Latest State of the 
Representation. 

“ This is the original, the most useful, and the best exe- 
cuted of the many similar works that bave issued from 
the press.” — Times. 

Wuitraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








Szconp Epirion. 

GREEN’S DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
Carefully Revised, and with two Coloured Plates, illus- 
trative of the Skin Diseases, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF 

THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN; including 
a Particular Consideration of the more frequent and 
Intractable forms of these Affections, Illustrated by 
numerous cases, 
By Jonatuan Gagen, M.D. of 40, Great Marlborough 
Street. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and 
formerly Surgeon in his Majeaty’s Royal Navy. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Sir Henry Halford, Bart.&e. 

©,* For Reviews of the First Edition see the medical 
and general press of the period. 
Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


NEW STANDARD WORKS 
Just Published, 
By WILLIAM PICKERING, Cuancery Lang. 
In 2 vols. 4to Price Five Guineas, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Ly Cuarces Ricuarpson. 
The work consists of ‘Two Large Quarto Volumes, upon 
the composition of which the Author has been employed 
more than Twenty years; and though the expense of 
publication has exceeded the sum of 6,000/. it is published 
at the moderate price of Five Guineas. The two volumes 
contain nearly 2400 payes of three columns each, closely 
yet clearly and beautifully priuted. It combines the two 
branches hitherto kept separate, of Etymology and Ex- 
planation, 





In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 36s. 
HOLE’S PRACTICAL DISCOURSES 
On all the Parts aud Orrices of the Liruxer of the 
Cuurcu of ENGLAND. 
A New Edition, Edited by the Rev. J. A. Giums, 


In foolscap 8vo, Price 6s. 
A FREE AND EXPLANATORY VERSION OF 
THE EPISTLES. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Bares, 
Rector of Worlingworth-cum-Southall, Suffolk. 


In 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 15s, 
THE FRIEND; A Szriraor Essays 
To aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, 
Morals, and Religion, with Literary Amusemeats iuter- 
spersed, By Sasiven Taytor Coneripox,. 
Third Edition, with the Author’e last corrections and 
an Appendix, and a Synoptical Table of the conteuts of 
the Works, by Henky Ne1son Co.eripce, Esq. M.A. 





In 4 vols royal 12mo. Price 1i. 8s. 
ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
With a Memoir of the Auther, by the Rev. Peter Hatt, 





In foolseap 8vo. with a Portrait, Price 7s. 
SCENES AND SHADOWS OF DAYS DEPARTED. 
Accompanied by Poems of Youth, 
And some other Poems of Melancholy and Fancy, in the 

Journey of Life from Youth to Age, 

By the Rev, W. Listx Bow es. 
In foo'seap Svo. Price 9s. 

PHANTASMION, a Tale. 

“ A charming tale of fairy fiction.””—Gent.’s Magazine. 
In 18mo. cloth boards, gilt leaves, 
THE CYNOSURE, a Literary Album, 
By the Editor of “ The Carcanet.” 
In 13mo, Price 2s. 
CONVERSATIUNS ON CLIIKONOLOGY, 
By a Lapr. 
With a Preface by Evwanp Jesss, Esq. Author of 
“ Gleauiugsin Natural Uistory,” &c. 
In fuolsczp Svo. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE CONQUrtsT OF IKELAND, 
An Early Angio-Normau Metrical History from a MS, 
at Lambeta, Edited by Francisque Micaet, 


DR. KIDD'S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 

On the Adapiation of External Nature to the Physical 
Conition of Mau. 

Fifth Edition, svo. Price 9s. 6d. 


SIR CHARLES BELL'S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE, 
The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evineing Design. 
Fourth Edition, with Cuts, Price 10s. 6d. 


Svo. Price 5 
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WACKERBARTI ON TILE MUSIC CP THE 


By the Kev. Eowarp Craia, M.A. 
London: Jonw Hatcaarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 


Just Published, in neat cloth boards, Price 25, 
PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 


With a Selection of Hymns from various Authors, 
Jonw Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
PRAYERS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Second Edition, square cloth, Price 1s. ‘ 


This Day is Published, the Secoud Edition, ~~ 


GQ ERMONS TO A COUNTRY Con. 
GREGATION. 








By Avoustus Wititam Hare, A.M. 
Late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes 
In 2 vols. cloth boards, Price 16s. 5 
London: Jouw Hatcnarp and Son, 187, Piccaiilly, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
Lately Published, 12mo. bound, Price 6s. 


HE INTERROGATOR ; or, UNI. 
VERSAL ANCIENT HISTORY, in Questions 
and Answers. By A Lapy. 

Containing a Chronological Recital of all the Remark. 
able Events that have happened in the world since th 
Creation to the Birth of our Saviour. 

London: Joan Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 


Lately Published, 4to. Price 10s. 6d. 
YMNS FOR THE SERVICE OF 
THE CHURCH, 
With a Selection of Music. 

“ In this elegant work we are supplied with a suitallg 
hymn for every Sunday in the year, and other oceasions, 
Each hymn is accompanied with an appropriate tung, 
which has been selected with good taste. The volume 
would form an excellent present, and will be found highly 
useful in the domestic circle.” 

London: Joun Hatcaarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 
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N EMOIRS OF JOHN HOWARD, 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROriIs?; 
with a Detail of his extraordinary Labours; and ay 
Account of the Prisons, Schools, Lazarettves, and public 
Institutions he visited. 
By Tuomas Taytonr, Esq. 
Anthor of “ The Life of Cowper,” &c. &c. 
London : Joun Hatcsarp and Son, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, Third Edi- 
tion, 8s. extra cloth, 
THE LIFE OF REGINALD HEBER, D.D, 
Late Bishop of Calcutta, 
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WINGROVE COOKE’S HISTORY OF THE WHIGS 
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HE HISTORY OF PARTY. 
By Georce Winorove Cooxs, Esq. 
Barrister at-Law, Author of “ The Life of Bolingbroke.” 
This volume brirgs the History of the two on 
Parties down from the Accession of George the Third 
to the Passing of the Reform Bill, and contains liogr. 
hical Anecdotes of every eminent Party Leader wio 
bas appeared during this epoch. 
Jounw Maczonz, St. James’s Square. 


HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM, 
Esq F.A.S. 
ISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 363. 


II. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE, 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centaries. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Lis. Vols. II. and III. which complete the 
Work, are in preparation. 

Joun Muxray, Albemarle Street, 

November 1837. 
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MR. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL, 
RNEST MALTRAVERS. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Rienzi,” &e. 
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THE LADY ANNABETTA. 
By the Author of “‘ Constauce,” “ Rosabel,” &e. 


111. 
COUNTRY STORIES. 
A Sequer to “Our VitLaGeE.” 
By Miss Mrrroxp, 

Vv 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
By Miss Martingac. 


3 
MR BULWER'’S 
ATHENS AND THE ATHENIANS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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TURKEY, GREECE, AND MALTA. 
By Apo.paus Siapez, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in the East.” 


Vil. 
THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
Second Series. 
By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons,” 


VIII. 
MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
With Extracts trom her Private Litters. 
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Agents—for Ireland, J. Cummine, Dublin ; for Scot: 
land— Bev. and Baaorute, Ed ubureh. 
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